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FOREWORD TO THE 1950 EDITION 


vy 


HE present book brings “The Story of Alex. 
FEES Brown & Sons” up to date. Volume One is a 
bom reprint of the 1925 edition in its entirety, ex- 
He cept that Chapters XXVII and XXVIII and 
a few of the illustrations are omitted. Volume 
Two is new, and deals with the story of the firm 
for the past 25 years. 

Volume One is therefore the history of the first five generations. 
The “‘present day” and the “present generation’ referred to in 
Volume One are those of 1925. Volume Two concludes the history of 
the fifth generation, represented by B. Howell Griswold, Fr., and 
tells the story of the sixth generation, represented by his sons, 
Alexander Brown Griswold and Benjamin H. Griswold III, and 
their partners, up to the present time. 







Frank R. KENT 
April, 1950 3 
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the history of the country and founded what is now 
| the oldest banking house on the American contt- 
AN ; nent. After five generations of unbroken control 
CSAS by his family, or those closely affiliated therewith, 
his spirit still lives, his traditions are cherished, his business creed 
is observed, his name survives, and the high standards, broad vision 
and virility that characterized the firm in the first part of the last 
century remain undimmed and undiminished tn this, tts one hun- 
dred and twenty-fifth consecutive year. It is a record without a par- 
allel in this country. 

The justification for the writing of this volume at this time 1s the 
simple fact that unless it 1s written now it may never be written and 
many outstanding events in the life of the remarkable man who 

founded the house of Alex. Brown & Sons, and who stands out as 
one of the really great business figures in American history, may 
never be recorded. 

The records that reveal Alexander Brown as he was, that throw 
a light upon his strength and character and disclose the scope and 
extent of the great business he built up, are contained in the hun- 
dred and more old letter books now in the vaults of the firm tn the 
cellar of its banking house in Baltimore, Maryland. In these books 
were copied the thousands of letters exchanged between Alexander 
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Brown, his sons, his agents, his customers, and later between the 
brothers and their partners, from the day the firm began business 
on up into the erghteen-eighties, when the invention of the letter- 
press, typewriter, and the carbon copy, changed business methods 
of retaining records. Many of these books are more than a hundred 
years old, and the pages are rapidly falling to pieces. The ink with 
which the letters were copied is fast fading. Some, even now, are 
undecipherable. In the course of a few more years, they may have 
completely crumbled and all original evidence of the early struggles 
of this historic house and of the personality of its founder who, be- 
fore 1830, became one of the first millionaires in America, and was 
unquestionably the outstanding merchant-banker of his time, will 
have vanished. 

If the real picture of this man and the real story of his achteve- 
ments and his influence upon the progress, prosperity and develop- 
_ ment, civic, commercial, financial and soctal, of hts city and country 
are to be put tn enduring form it should be done now. A few more 
years and it may be too late. 

For five generations these books accumulated in the vaults of the 
firm. Those of the three earlier generations are today in bad shape 
and will last but little longer. A recent search through them for the 
facts upon which this history 1s based appears to be the first thor- 
ough search that has been made. Certainly no reasonably complete 
picture of the size and character of the first Alexander Brown has 
ever before been presented. Without such a picture, it ts obviously 
impossible either to understand or truthfully to portray the story of 
the house of Alex. Brown & Sons through five generations of Brown 
control and management. The traditions and creed of the founder 
have been so much a vital part of the firm in each generation, have 
been so closely cherished by each successive head, that failure to 
comprehend them and the man behind them is failure to compre- 
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hend the intangible things which have made this house without a 
parallel in the country. Its story and the story of tts founder seem 
to be an essential part of American history. 

Acknowledgment should here be made for valuable atd in the sup- 
plying of information and data, particularly concerning the New 
York, Philadelphia, and English houses, to the privately printed 
volume, “‘One Hundred Years of Merchant Banking,” issued in 
1909 by the late Fohn Crosby Brown, of New York, and a smaller 
volume, “Experiences of a Century,” issued in 1919 by Brown 
Brothers &§ Company, of Philadelphia. 

Frank R. Kent 
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CHAPTER, ONE 


“BIG BUSINESS” 
A HUNDRED YEARS AGO 


Al 





-ISTORY, as it is usually written, is largely a po- 
y) \itical record. The rule is to start the story of a 


G country with its pioneers and then weave it al- 
WE 





3 most wholly around its political and military 
4] leaders. The result is a lopsided picture of the 

SS progress of a nation. No true perspective, no 
full and rounded idea of the growth and development of a people, 
can be had unless there is a clear conception of the kind and 
character of the men who constituted its business leadership, 
_ who laid the foundation for its trade, wove its financial fabric, 
opened up its commercial channels. 

The habit of the historian has been to touch lightly upon these 
men, to pass them by for the more picturesque figures of the 
politicians, or the more dramatic and colorful heroes of war. 
That is the natural and easy thing to do, for the actions of these 
men are a matter of public record, but it leaves great gaps, ex- 
tremely distressing to those who seek accuracy and complete- 
ness. The fact is, that as a class, these business men are the real 
strength of the nation, vital to its existence, indispensable to its 
life and progress. In every generation there have been among 
them men who stood out like lighthouses in the darkness, who 
fully measured up in mental stature and influence to the politi- 
cal and military lights of the day, and were as potent in the di- 
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recting of events. The truth is, of course, that politicians and 
war makers do not, and never did, constitute a country. Without 
the business background, they would languish, die, and futilely 
disappear. They are less essential to progress and, in the final 
analysis, it is the business leader whose force is most felt in the 
destiny and direction of the nation. 

These are the basic reasons why the record of the firm of Alex. 
Brown & Sons of Baltimore, founded in 1800, and now the old- 
est private banking house not only in the United States but in 
the whole of North America, is an essential part of American 
history, inextricably bound up in the story of the republic al- 
most from its beginning. Through one hundred and twenty- 
five years, it has played its constructive part in the evolution 
and expansion of the country. For a century and a quarter it has 
been untouched by scandal, unstained by breach of faith, broken 
contract or questionable transaction. 

The history of the firm is not purely a record of smug conserv- 
atism, the sort of activity suggested by the answer of the French 
nobleman who, when asked what he had done during the French 
Revolution, replied, “I lived.” This firm has done more than 
merely live through five generations. The remarkable thing about 
it is that each generation has been clearly characterized by an 
alert vitality and a leadership in meeting and solving the prob- 
lems of its day. 

Old Alexander Brown in his day was a world leader in the es- 
tablishment of American banking relations. The second genera- 
tion, under George Brown, was largely responsible for the build- 
ing of the first railroad in the United States; the third generation, 
under George S. Brown, witnessed a wise leadership during the 
difficult period of the Civil War; the fourth generation, under 
Alexander Brown, saw the eadeegtiness of competition created 
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by the mushroom growth of public utilities and consolidated a 
number of them in the largest cities into efficiently operating 
economic units. 

The present generation, under General Brown’s son-in-law, 
Mr. Griswold, undertook at the request of Government officials 
to direct the flow of investment into the stimulation of food pro- 
duction in the United States by supplying the farmer with needed 
funds to be expended under the proper supervision. The firm, 
in cooperation with other leading banking houses, formed a na- 
tional syndicate of investment houses and with their assistance 
has placed with investors in recent years nearly a billion dollars 
of Federal Land Bank bonds. 

These achievements, covering a century and a quarter, entitle 
the firm to its place in the financial history of its country and are 
strikingly illustrative of the potency of business leadership in 
the policies and development of the nation. 

There are many reasons why the founder of the firm, the first 
Alexander Brown, stands out clear, fine, thrilling, one of the 
foremost Americans of his time; a vital factor in the fortunes of 
the United States; one of the real pillars of its prosperity. 

To the student of American history it 1s as essential to know 
of Alexander Brown, who and what he was, the big game he 
played, the ventures he made, the stimulation he gave to Amer- 
ican trade, and the success he achieved, as it is to know of Clay, 
Calhoun, Webster, Hamilton, Burr and Marshall. As a matter 
of fact he played an infinitely greater part in the building of his 
country than many of those whose names are in every school his- 
tory and whose exploits have been recorded by every writer who 
has essayed to tell the American story. 

Alexander Brown left his mark on his time. No one who studies 
the early records of the firm he founded, and has had revealed 
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through the letters written by and to him from many quarters 
of the globe through a long period of years, the scope and char- 
acter of his transactions and the remarkable nature of the man, 
can doubt that here was one of the great business men of the 
world. Under handicaps that can hardly be understood in these 
days, amid dangers and uncertainties almost impossible now to 
grasp, he achieved a success that at any time, in any land, under 
any conditions, would have been notable, but in his day and 
under his restrictions and embarrassments was truly magnificent. 

He almost achieved the distinction of being America’s first 
millionaire. It is certainly true that there were not in the country 
more than three or four men who amassed their first million 
earlier, and at the time of his death—1834—he was unquestion- 
ably one of the six richest men in America, the richest south of 
New York. All of the millionaires except Alexander Brown were 
centered in or around New York: John Jacob Astor, Stephen 
Van Rensselaer, Stephen Whitney, Anson G. Phelps, Peter G. 
Stuyvesant and Peter Lorillard. There were, too, James Lennox, 
Peter Harmony and one or two others fairly close to the million 
mark, but at the time he died the only fortunes that exceeded 
that of Alexander Brown were those of Astor, Van Rensselaer 
and Whitney—all of them in no small measure based on New 
York real estate, although Mr. Astor, by far the richest of all 
Americans, was also the leading fur trader of the country. The 
thing that set Alexander Brown apart from this original group 
of millionaires, is that he was a world trader, a great merchant- 
banker in the meaning of the word at that time. 

True, John Jacob Astor was a world trader in fur and a great 
man in many respects—a philanthropist, a developer and a 
pioneer—but the fact remains that the greater portion of his 
success lay in the enormous profits which he reaped as a re- 
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sult of his far-sighted buying of real estate in New York City. 

There is no record to indicate that Alexander Brown made 
any substantial portion of his great fortune out of real estate. 
He was a student of international as well as national commerce. 
The whole world was his province. He brought the producer and 
consumer together with a fine disdain of distance and difficulties 
of transportation. If ships were not available, he built them; if 
credit was lacking, he supplied it; if the producer could not find 
his market, he bought the goods himself and found a market for 
them. In his time and up to his death there was no man in the 
country who could or did outplay him. 

The term “‘banker’’ as now generally understood applies to 
a lender of money. Alexander Brown was never particularly in- 
terested in lending money and calculating interest. Those things 
were necessary. He did them but took no joy in them and his 
letters plainly show it. He was a merchant-banker, the proto- 
typein the New World of the merchant-bankers of the Old World 
dating back for centuries. They dealt not only in money but in 
goods and news and even gossip from all parts of the world, for 
a fore-knowledge of the actions of kings and statesmen often 
pointed the way to fortune and success. 

The recently published ““Fugger News Letters” gives a picture 
of a banking house of this sort in the sixteenth century. Alex. 
Brown & Sons were destined to play such a part in the New 
World. The founder was a man who loved to secure all available 
information, form a judgment, make a decision and then back 
it to the limit of safety—not beyond. The sort of business he 
did—and upon which the success of the firm was based—could 
only have been conducted safely and successfully by a big man. 
A small man, a weak man, a narrow man, a careless man, might 
well have smashed his firm and himself to pieces before he got 
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well started. To carry on the sort of business this man carried 
on meant that he must have intimate and inside information 
not only about the political and civil affairs of his own country 
but of those of a number of other countries. Buying huge quan- 
tities of material in one port, transporting it by sail across the 
ocean and selling it in another port in days before the cable was 
dreamed of, when enemies infested the sea, and when it took a 
month to get a letter, involved risks that would literally appal 
any business man today. It required knowledge, judgment, char- 
acter, courage, vision and a zest for the game. 

All of these Alexander Brown had to a most unusual extent, 
plus an instinct that more than once saved him from disaster. 
More than one of his correspondents testified to this instinct as 
almost uncanny. What it amounted to was a sort of sixth sense 
for commercial danger. There were times when everything looked 
bright, when there seemed no cloud in the business sky, when it 
seemed as if no risk were in sight, yet at such times Alexander 
Brown, without apparent reason or warning, had been known 
more than once to cancel his sailings, withdraw from a big busi- 
ness deal and “pull in his horns.”’ In a little while the storm 
broke and fully justified him. He used to explain on these occa- 
sions when, by such a course, he had escaped a bad business 
squall, that he had had no facts to go on but had had a “sort of 
feeling.” It is a fact that this instinct or feeling came down 
through two generations to his great grandson, General Alex- 
ander Brown. On numerous occasions in the thirty odd years 
during which he was active General Brown’s instinct for ap- 
proaching storms caused a trimming of sails in fair weather, and 
his foresight was regarded by his business friends and associates 
as remarkable. 

With the founder that instinct, or feeling, was a life preserver. 
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When the letters are read and the tremendous scope of the busi- 
ness done by the firm under the direction of this one man is 
grasped, his record is all the more interesting. With no telegraph 
or long distance telephone or cable, with the seas infested with 
enemies, with blockades to run and war rumors to discount, 
with small boats that not infrequently got lost at sea, and an 
instability of government hard to comprehend now, the business 
of the exporter and importer, to the ill-posted man, was a haz- 
ardous and extremely uncertain one, full of sudden calamities 
and unforeseen disasters. 

Through all this Alexander Brown kept his head clear, never 
piling up his risks, never engaging to do anything he could not 
fully meet, and enlarging his risks only in reasonable proportion 
to his increasing resources. 
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Dm customers covering the period from 1800 to 1834 
pm breathe an unmistakable zest, a genuine love 
for the romance of business, a pride and joy in 
the vindication of his judgment and in the jus- 
tification for the risks he ran. These letters reveal the man. It is 
a great pity that there have not been preserved more documents 
or data that would accurately show the personal and private 
side of this really remarkable man whose business career had an 
undoubted influence on the development of his country and the 
progress of his time. He must have been a man of rare personal 
qualities. The public records of his day testify to this. No one 
with the breadth and vision revealed in his business comments 
and writings could fail to possess the strength and character to 
make of him an unusual husband, father and friend, as well as 
an extraordinary citizen and business man. 

Unfortunately, however, the only fruitful source of informa- 
tion about this man, who was one of the two or three really big 
business leaders of America in a period when the foundations of 
the republic were still shaky and the shadow of war almost con- 
stantly over it, is in the bound “letter books” of the firm. 

It is doubtful whether any other similar records exist in the 
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United States. Certainly there are none covering so long and 
unbroken a period or disclosing quite the same sort of history. 
The fact that through a hundred and twenty-five years they 
have been kept inanearly perfect state of preservation is almost 
as remarkable as the records themselves. 

There are nearly a hundred volumes and, because of the story 
they tell, they are practically priceless. That all other business 
men of the time kept similar records is hard to believe. They 
entailed endless patience, labor, care. In those days, before the 
cable, the telegraph and telephone, business instruction in let- 
ters had to be of the most minute and detailed kind. Apparently 
every letter written by the firm of Alex. Brown & Sons, from the 
day of its foundation until the letter press came into use, was 
copied by hand in these “letter books.” 

From them is gleaned the history of the firm and the facts 
about the character and career of the great man who was its 
founder. 

For he was a great man. No one can possibly go through these 
musty old books, now about to fall to pieces, and not grasp that 
fact. Through these thousands of letters, painstakingly written 
with his own hand, and almost all cold, formal, and rigidly re- 
stricted to business, touching politics and war only as they af- 
fected business—through them all there somehow breathes a 
spirit of genuine, unmistakable bigness. In the coldest and most 
condensed notes of acknowledgment you sense his character: 
upright, strong, dominant, determined, daring. It is curious in 
going through these books and reading these letters of long ago, 
signed ‘‘Alexander Brown,” how extremely easy it is to pick out 
the ones that were written by Alexander Brown and those writ- 
ten by the sons. It is simply not possible to mistake them. There 
was a note of command, of decision, of authority in every line 
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he wrote that never fails to make itself felt. They—these busi- 
ness letters of his—convey no sense of personal charm, although 
he may have had that, and they give no hint of sentiment, al- 
though the devotion of his sons and wife showed him not lacking 
there; but what they do convey, in a way impossible for the 
most casual to ignore, is that back of them was a leader, a man 
accustomed to direct men; fair, just, but rigid in his moral stand- 
ards and requirements, careful in his judgments, but inflexible 
after they were reached. 

They—these letters—reveal him, too, as more than merely a 
great business man of his time. Te show him as the leading 
figure of his community, a public spirited and philanthropic cit- 
izen, a clean thinking, constructive and patriotic man, whose 
mental range and vision were wide and clear. A big man, but by 
no means a perfect man, for these business letters also reveal 
that this first Alexander Brown could, when aroused by some 
moral transgression, display intolerance and an unforgiving 
spirit. 

So far as politics is concerned, it is interesting to note that he 
had thesame intolerance and contempt for Congress which seems 
to characterize successful business men of the present day. The 
difference was that he had a far more exact knowledge of what 
was going on politically, and what it meant, than the average 
man of these times. It was necessary for him to know the politi- 
cal trends and tendencies in order to form his business judg- 
ments; and he did know, although he disliked politicians as a 
class and did not refrain from expressing his contempt for them. 
It is, however, amazing to see the accuracy with which he fore- 
told and foresaw Congressional action in these early years of the 
eighteen hundreds. In spite of his contempt for politics, it is 
perfectly plain from his letters, that he kept in close touch with 
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the statesmen at Washington, in Philadelphia and Annapolis, 
and there were campaigns in which he played a quiet, unobtru- 
sive, but quite potent part. 

It mattered a great deal to him, for instance, as probably the 
leading importer and exporter of his time, how, when, and where 
embargoes were laid and blockades maintained. As a financier 
and banker, it likewise meant much to him as to who was in 
control of the Bank of the United States, and that an honest and 
capable man was president of the bank, and honest men on the 
board of directors. He kept in close touch with politics to pro- 
tect his interests and promote general business prospects in af- 
fairs like these, but, as a rule, politics seemed a loathsome thing 
to him. His letters, however, show a grasp not only of American 
politics and finance but of British and French as well. As a mat- 
ter of fact, in his capacity of world trader Mr. Brown kept his 
hand pretty constantly on the political and financial pulse of © 
the world. His ships were going to English, French and Spanish 
ports. He was exporting goods from New Orleans, Savannah, 
Charleston, Philadelphia and Baltimore, and importing from 
England, France, Spain and Russia. 

From his business letters you get the impression of an eagle- 
eyed and keen-brained man who, through his agents, kept him- 
self informed of conditions in every quarter of the globe, buying - 
and selling asa result of ripened judgment, much experience and 
wide knowledge. His correspondents were located at the pivotal 
points, the pivotal cities at home and capitals abroad. They 
wrote him of political as well as financial conditions. He wrote 
back, analyzing the facts as presented to him, checking them up 
one against the other, forming his judgments and directing his 
agents to buy, sell, borrow or “stand pat,” as the situation 
seemed to demand. With his eldest son, William, in London, at 
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the head of the branch firm under the name of Wm. & Jas. 
Brown & Co. (later Brown, Shipley & Company), with another 
son, James, in New York, at the head of Brown Brothers & 
Company, and another son, John, operating the branch in Phil- 
adelphia, Alexander Brown, with his second son, George, sat in 
the parent office in Baltimore and supplied the leadership and 
judgment for them all. 

Handicapped by the slowness in communication, the way in 
which that directing brain could marshal the resources of all 
those widely separated branches, hook them up together and 
successfully drive them, with each son playing his allotted part, 
pulling exactly the load given him, was a remarkable and thrill- 
ing thing even as it is partially disclosed by the cold and re- 
strained letters of instructions written by the head of the firm. 
One cargo was balanced against another; one agent supple- 
mented another; one brother pulled where the other left off— 
all working separately and yet all together, but none knowing 
the full scope of the deal except the father and head of the firm 
in Baltimore—and he never overlooked a vital factor: insurance, 
exchange, commissions, warehouse receipts, embargoes, politics. 
Slight scope for originality or initiative was allowed his sons and 
partners by Mr. Brown. Their job was to carry out his orders. 
He did the heavy thinking for them and the rebuke came swiftly 
and mercilessly when they failed or departed from the letter of 
instructions. In all the years in which he exchanged thousands 
of letters with his sons there appear amazingly few words of 
affection or evidences of sentiment. Yet they loved him devot- 
edly and were so broken up by his death that, for a while, the 
decision as to whether or not to continue the firm as a going con- 
cern trembled in the balance. 
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HE clearest thing that stands out in these busi- 
ness letters is his pride in his firm—its reputa- 
tion for honor, truth, reliability, responsibility. 
Alexander Brown was as sensitive toa reflection 
upon the honor or standing of the firm as a good 
woman is to a question of her chastity. He not 

only lived up to the highest standards of business honor and 
fairness himself but he invariably required it in others. When 
those with whom he dealt showed either laxity or discourtesy 

Mr. Brown’s temper immediately got the better of him. On 
numerous occasions he broke off important business relations 
instantly and completely for these reasons and he never forgave 
such sins against his business code. 

Efforts to re-establish relations through apology, or proposi- 
tions for mutual profit, or surrender of rights, met with quick 
rebuff and an unyielding hostility. Once in Mr. Brown’s black 
books there was no getting out of them. He gave no second 
chances. Time and again his correspondence shows his refusal to 
deal with people he disliked or distrusted, no matter how profit- 
able the venture seemed, and suggestions from his sons that he 
overlook certain shortcomings in courtesy or morality brought 
a stinging reply but no concession. On the other hand, those 
whom he trusted and liked he trusted and liked completely; and 
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no better testimonial to his generosity and judgment could be 
given than the fact that so many of his agents in different parts 
of the country had been with him for more than a generation. 
Jealous of his reputation as a citizen and a business man, Alex- 
ander Brown never sanctioned a questionable business deal or a 
piece of shady political maneuvering. There were times in the 
course of his career when both were broached and, in words that 
scorched, he fiercely rejected such overtures. ““Let someone else 
engage in that line if they wish,” he wrote on one occasion, “but 
not Alex. Brown & Sons, nor will Alex. Brown & Sons have deal- 
ings with those who do.” 

Not the least interesting light thrown on Mr. Brown’s person- 
ality and character by his correspondence 1 is that contained in 
the advice given his sons in the various crises that confronted 
them. Here was shown a man of real wisdom and a depth and 
fineness of philosophy extraordinarily rare in a business man of 
any time or in any land. 

When Mr. Brown died he left not only all of his sons men of 
wealth in their own right, but a personal estate of approximately 
two million dollars, a great sum in those days. The firm itself 
totalled assets considerably in excess of that figure so that it is 
beyond dispute that, except for those three or four New York 
real estate millionaires, Mr. Brown was the most successful bus- 
iness man of his time. With the possible exception of Mr. Astor, 
he probably had a more constructive business career and left a 
deeper impression upon the commercial life of America than any 
other individual who lived in the first half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. The commercial careers of the two men were in many 
ways alike. They were both world traders on a big scale. They 
both knew intimately the markets of the world and the politics 
of the world, and they utilized that knowledge to base and back 
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a judgment that enabled them to carve out of the New World its 
first great fortunes. It is true the Astor fortune greatly exceeded 
the Brown fortune at the time Mr. Brown died, but that was not 
because the Astor scope was greater than the Brown scope. The 
explanation is twofold: first, Mr. Astor came to America from 
Germany seventeen years earlier than Brown came from Eng- 
land; and, second, Astor’s real estate holdings in New York. 

It is an interesting coincidence that Mr. Astor entered this 
country at the port of Baltimore just as Mr. Brown did. Mr. 
Astor, however, came in a penniless boy of twenty, unmarried, 
and without friends or acquaintances. Mr. Brown was a man of 
family before he left Ireland. He brought his wife with him and 
knew of, or was known to, various persons here. He was thirty- 
six years old when he arrived, and came seventeen years after 
young Astor. Also, he was possessed of sufficient means to start 
himself in business on his arrival. Another difference between 
these two men, both of whom were recognized as great Ameri- 
cans, was that Mr. Brown deliberately chose Baltimore as the 
city best adapted to his purposes and the most desirable place 
to live and do business, whereas Mr. Astor came to Baltimore 
merely because that was the port to which his ship was bound, 
and promptly drifted north with persons he had come to know 
on the voyage. 
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CHAPTER, FOUR 


THE ARRIVAL IN BALTIMORE 


v 


O other institution in Baltimore is quite so in- 
timately interwoven with the growth and de- 
velopment, the progress and prosperity of that 
city as the firm of Alex. Brown & Sons. It can 
almost be said that it started with the town, and 
it has kept pace with it from decade to decade. 

It is not too much to say that Baltimore would have been a dif- 

ferent and more backward place had Alexander Brown chosen 

some other city for his home. In the thirty-four years he lived 
here he led in every civic movement, and the community leaned 

_ heavily upon his judgment and support. Perhaps, something of 
the character of Alexander Brown can be gleaned from the fol- 
lowing extracts from a letter written by him to his son, William, 
in Liverpool, in 1820, expressing his disapproval of certain sug- 
gestions that had been made to the firm. “In the conduct of our 
business,” he wrote, “it is not only necessary to be upright and 
correct, but it is almost as necessary to appear upright and cor- 
rect. We cannot afford to enter any negotiations that have an 

appearance of not being all they should be, even though we 
know they are. It will also, my dear William, be well to remem- 
ber that prudence and reflection, in the long run, attain very 
much more satisfactory results than impulsive action.” 

These words seem strange, coming from a man who took the 
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apparently big business risks Alexander Brown took, and who 
was as courageous and daring in his dealings, but the fact is that 
he never acted on impulse in business and he did not gamble. 
What he did was to secure all possible information and then to 
back a judgment that he thought sound. There was prudence 
and reflection behind every big transaction into which he en- 
tered. The combination of these qualities was the thing that 
enabled him to steer Alex. Brown & Sons safely through some 
of those early panics in which well-established houses were crash- 
ing all around him. It is a particularly noteworthy thing that 
in the later days of its greatest prosperity he took the greatest 
pride in the fact that his house was one of the few that was aided 
by the Bank of England in the worst of those panics—1823. He 
realized that this was done largely because of its good name and 
remarkable reputation, the tremendous confidence in himself 
and in his house which he had built up in the business world here 
and in England by years of straight dealing and truth telling. 

In that year when banking houses were failing all over the 
world, when the problem was not “‘how great are your assets” 
but “how much immediate cash have you on hand,” when the 
bigger you were the more danger you were in, and neighbor 
doubted neighbor and friend suspected the solvency of friend, 
confidence in Mr. Brown and his ability to weather the storm 
carried his firm successfully through. 

But it was a warning to him. After that Mr. Been lost few 
opportunities of telling his sons of the great danger in trying to 
get “too big.” “Be satisfied,” he wrote William “with a reason- 
able return. Do not attempt too much. It is a mistake.” 

When Mr. Brown arrived in Baltimore the young American 
republic was still mourning the loss of its first President, George 
Washington. John Adams was President, and the Federalists, 
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whose candidate he was, had just been defeated and Thomas 
Jefferson was President-elect. 

The whole country was in a hectic condition. The war for in- 
dependence had been won, but the great steadying force of 
Washington’s virtue and wisdom had gone and the political sit- 
uation in the United States was in a turmoil. The English were 
still giving trouble. In the Northwest they held forts and had 
allied themselves with the hostile Indian tribes. The “French 
Directory” also was causing uneasiness and war with France 
seemed not unlikely. 

At home there were political struggles, notably that of Aaron 
Burr and Alexander Hamilton, which finally culminated in the 
famous duel. The American Merchant Marine was just begin- 
ning its rise. Mails were carried on horseback and freight via 
boat and pack-horse. There were no railroads and no steamer 
had crossed the Atlantic. Gas light was not in use,nor even coal- 
oil, and Morse, who was later to become the inventor of the tel- 
egraph, was a little boy. The Mississippi River comprised the 
western boundary of the Union and Florida was a Spanish 
possession. 

The population of the City of Baltimore in 1800, four years 
after its incorporation, was 26,514. Of the population 2,843 were 
slaves and 2,771 free colored persons. The population was evi- 
dently growing rapidly, for the rate of decennial increase, 1790 
to 1800, was ninety-seven per cent, and from 1800 to 1810, sev- 
enty-three per cent. The town was developing intoastriving com- 
mercial city—yet building lots were still sold by the acre. 

James Calhoun, the first Mayor, was then in office and the 
funds for the new city, until taxes were due, were raised by lot- 
tery. There being no municipal building the first City Council 
met at the residence of Mr. James Long, No. 1 Front Street. 
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Benjamin Ogle was Governor of the State. There were about 
thirty-five hundred houses in the City, the greater part of them 
brick, and about one hundred and seventy warehouses centered 
around the harbor. 

A map of the City made in 1801 shows Baltimore laid out in 
streets as far west as Union Street (now Greene Street) and as 
far north as Mulberry Street. The continuation of Baltimore 
Street across the bridge over Jones Falls was known as York 
Street, and Gay Street, after crossing the Falls, was known 
as Perry Hall Road. McMaster’s History of the People of the 
United States describes Market Street (Baltimore Street) as 
the fashionable quarter, extending from the crowd of shops and 
taverns out into green fields and orchards. The street was lined 
on either side by an endless succession of low, rambling build- 
ings and was the particular pride of its citizens. They boasted 
that neither Philadelphia nor New York could show a street so 
long, so beautiful and so gay. The houses were brightly colored, 
some being blue and white and some yellow, while here and there 
loomed up brick mansions of rich merchants. 

The city contained several banks, one of which was a branch 
of the then Bank of the United States, several fire insurance 
companies, marine insurance offices, offices of merchant brokers, 
United States Customs Office, and various auction rooms. It 
boasted three daily newspapers, and as early as 1793, a Board of 
Exchange. 

There were nineteen churches, a courthouse, a poorhouse and 
a new infirmary. 

At Baltimore and Eutaw Streets there was a public square. 
At Neale’s Exchange Coffee House a marine register was kept 
wherein all the sailings from and to the Port of Baltimore were 
recorded. There were numerous stage offices and stage lines. The 
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stage for Alexandria left at five A. M. and arrived in Alexan- 
dria about five P. M. There was a boat line to Philadelphia every 
Wednesday and Saturday and other packets sailed to Alexan- 
dria, Norfolk, Petersburg and Richmond. 

One of the reports of the City Comptroller about this time 
(1799) shows the city was policed in the daytime by twenty-two 
constables and a “night-watch”’ of five captains and forty-four 
privates. One book refers to three hundred and five night lamps 
erected by the city as a precaution against thieves (not until 
1816 was the illuminating of streets by gas recommended). This, 
too, was the day when gentlemen belonged to volunteer fire 
companies. Until 1810 practically no hose was carried to the fire, 
the usage being to place the engine in front of the fire and sup- 
ply it with water by means of leather buckets. The citizens ob- 
tained their water from the numerous springs throughout the 
city, but in 1800 a law was passed to pipe the water. A company 
for this purpose, however, was not formed until 1804 which later 
conveyed the water by canal and raised it by water to elevated 
reservoirs. 

Practically no leveling of streets nor paving had been done at 
this time. The town was known for its gaiety. Balls and assem- 
blies were frequent, and commodious and well appointed halls 
were built for their accommodation. Fountain Inn (on site of 
the present Southern Hotel), which entertained Washington 
and Lafayette, was the scene of many festivities. 
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EARLY DAYS OF THE HOUSE 
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HIS was the city or town in which Alexander 
Brown determined to cast his lot and to which 
he came in the year 1800. He was born in 1764 
in Ballymena, County Antrim, in the north of 
Ireland, but it was in Belfast that he conducted 
successfully a small linen business and also prac- 
ticed as an auctioneer. The precise reason for his coming is not 
known. There is no reference in his late letters to the cause, nor 
do any of his descendants seem to have accurate information on 
the subject. However, one would not have tosearch far for a 
reason. 

Alexander Brown’s lot in Ireland was cast in the midst of tur- 
bulent times. There was the ever present struggle between the 
landlord and peasantry; between Catholic and Protestant; be- 
tween the Irish agitators for independence and the British Gov- 
ernment, with its commercial and other restrictions upon the 
Irish, which led the Irish about this time to determine “‘to burn 
everything belonging to England except coal.”’ 

While many of the Protestants of Belfast favored Catholic 
emancipation, others were violently opposed and organized the 
“Peep-o’-day Boys,” later the Orange Association, which met 
in bloody conflict with the Catholic Defenders. When the Earl 
of Camden, a reactionary, was appointed viceroy of Ireland, 
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events moved with horrifying rapidity. Driven to desperation 
the Irish Parliament passed the Insurrection Act. France sent 
her great fleet to Ireland to aid the insurrectionists. The fleet, 
it is true, was destroyed off the coast of Ireland by storm. But 
the French still persisted. British soldiers were quartered on 
the people—a soldiery so demoralized by licentiousness that they 
were described as “formidable to everybody but the enemy.” 

Battle, murder, arson, massacre and torture were rampant in 
Ireland. To state the case mildly, it was scarcely a desirable 
place for a rising,even a prospering young business man, if he 
were at all ambitious. 

The one fact definitely known is that in 1798, a year more 
thanordinarily turbulent politically in Ireland, Alexander Brown 
_ was obliged to keep himself in hiding, but whether from the 
British, the French, the Catholics or the Orangemen, does not 
appear. While he was absent from home some local disturbance 
occurred and a friend hurriedly removed the children, secreting 
them in a neighboring village. The authority for this meagre 
account is the late John Crosby Brown, son of James Brown, and 
grandson of Alexander Brown. He had, of course, got the story 
from his father, but in his interesting book, ““A Hundred Years of 
Merchant Banking,” which was published in 1909 and was com- 
pleted just before he died, he was unable to fill out with any 
further facts. 

The one thing known is that when the trouble was over and 
Alexander Brown returned home he was tremendously disgusted 
with the way the English Government was managing Irish 
affairs. This was, of course, quite a natural feeling for an Irish- 
man, but in his later life in America Mr. Brown revealed him- 
self not as a hater of England but as her friend. He believed in 
the greatness of Great Britain, and was not in sympathy with 
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the effort to separate Ireland entirely from England. He was no 
Irish agitator, and no one can read his business letters without 
realizing how deep was his attachment to England. 

He had relatives in the United States, and apart from business 
Ireland was no place at that time to bring up a family of growing 
boys, so he “‘cut loose”’ and came over, his wife and oldest son 
coming with him. He had married in 1783, Grace Davison, of 
Drumnasole, Ireland, with whom he seems to have led a singu- 
larly happy and frictionless life. To judge from the references to 
“your mother” and “our mother” contained in those business 
letters exchanged between Mr. Brown and his four sons, she 
was a woman of strong character and real personality. She and 
Mr. Brown had seven children, but three died as infants and 
the four sons who grew to manhood and became his partners in 
the parent house of Alexander Brown, and its branches of Brown, 
Shipley & Company, of London, and Brown Brothers & Com- 
pany, of New York, Boston and Philadelphia, now separate 
unities, were: 

William, born May 30, 1784; 
George, born April 17, 1787; 
John, born May 21, 1788; 
James, born February 4, 1791. 

William, then sixteen years old, who was later to become Sir 
William Brown, the head of the great house of Brown, Shipley 
& Company, with its correspondents all over the civilized 
world, came over with his father and mother. The other three 
boys were left at a boarding school near Richmond, in York- 
shire, England, and came over in 1802.°"They landed,” says Mr. 
John Crosby Brown, “‘on a hot Sunday morning in July, dressed 
in thick woolen Irish suits and heavy plaid stockings. They cre- 
ated quite a sensation among the good people of Baltimore, 
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quietly wending their way to church. Thither their mother took 
them, with a heart thankful for their safe arrival, after she had 
borrowed from her neighbors thinner clothing better suited to 
the American climate.”’ 

It should be stated here that one of the reasons that led Alex- 
ander Brown to go to Baltimore was the fact that he had an 
older brother, Stewart, who had gone to that city ten years be- 
fore and engaged in the general merchandise business there up to 
1798. His brother-in-law was also in America at the time the 
Alexander Browns came over. The belief is that they had both 
left Baltimore before Alexander Brown arrived and that he knew 
of Baltimore through them and located there because of what 
he knew rather than because of whom he knew. He brought 
with him small capital, but enough to begin business as an im- 
porter of Irish linen. 

He had grown up in a section of country where every cottage 
harbored a spinning wheel or loom and where every green served 
as linen bleaching ground. The linen thus spun from good Irish 
flax was sold either from the cart or on the Belfast Market Place, 
or in its “linen hall” by local auctioneers. 

The date of his start here is fixed by the appearance on De- 
cember 20, 1800, in the Federal Gazette and Baltimore Daily Ad- 
vertiser of the following: 

“Trish Linen Warehouse 
No. 12 North Gay Street 

The Subscriber, lately arrived from Ireland, has brought with him a most 
complete assortment of 4-4 and 7-8 wide Irish linen, which, upon examina- 
tion, will be found much lower than any inspected for three years past, and 
which will be sold low by the box or piece for cash or good acceptance in oe 
city on the usual credit. 


ALEXANDER Senent 
N.B. He has also imported and for sale three dozen very nice mahogany hair 
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bottom chairs made on the very best construction and four eight day clocks, 
which will be sold very low. 
December 19, 1800.” 


That was the start. The man from whom Alexander Brown 
imported his Irish linens was his cousin, William Gihon, of Bal- 
lymena, Ireland, and unbroken business relations were main- 
tained between them until ended by death. 

From this modest start as an importer of Irish linen, the 
swiftness with which the Alexander Brown house expanded; the 
way in which it developed into one of the greatest business and 
banking firms in the country; the scope of its reach and influ- 
ence, constitute one of the great commercial romances of Amer- 
ican history. The story shows how, as the business grew and the 
field widened, the business genius of Alexander Brown kept pace 
with it. It shows how, one after the other, he took his sons into 
partnership and, to meet the demand of the world trading game 
in cotton, tobacco, and foreign exchange, in which he soon be- 
came deeply interested, sent one after the other out to establish 
branches. 

William, the eldest, went to Liverpool in 1810, where he first 
formed a partnership with his cousin, William A. Brown. He, 
later, quarrelled with him and formed another partnership 
with Mr. Joseph Shipley, under the firm name of Brown, Ship- 
ley & Company. First as a branch of Alex. Brown & Sons, 
but since 1839 as a separate concern, that name has been a part 
of the English financial world for nearly ninety years. It was in 
1818 that the vision of Alexander Brown showed him the wis- 
dom of establishing a branch in Philadelphia. Thither he sent 
his son, John, who established the branch first under the name 
of John A. Brown & Company. Later it was known as Brown & 
Bowen, and still later as Brown Brothers & Company, under 
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which name it has never ceased to do business as an integral 
part of Brown Brothers & Company, of New York, Philadel- 
phia and Boston. The firm has been a most important factor 
in the financial life of Philadelphia. 

Closely following the development of events, it was in 1825, 
the year the Erie Canal was opened for service, that Mr. Brown 
saw the time had come for the establishment of a branch in New 
York. His son, James, took up his residence there and under the 
firm name of Brown Brothers & Company began a business 
which has never lapsed and, in its turn, organized the Boston 
branch under the same name. This firm also has played a lead- 
ing part in the financial history of New York. All the houses 
are still virile and prosperous. The great growth of the business, 
however, eventually made a formal severance advisable, but 
traditional and sentimental ties, more important than legal con- 
tracts, still bind them together. 

This separation did not come until the second generation, and 
for years after as well as during Alexander Brown’s lifetime, 
the brains that directed the operations of the three branches in 
this country as well as the Brown-Shipley Branch in London, 
were located in Baltimore. 

It was from Baltimore that the instructions went out, the 
rules and restrictions were laid down, funds apportioned and 
roles allotted. Until the day he died there was but one real voice 
in the firm and that was the voice of Alexander Brown. The role 
of the rest was to carry out orders. The way in which the firm 
enlarged its activities in those early years was a perfectly natural 
evolution, yet it would not have occurred had Alexander Brown 
been a mediocre man. What happened was about this—in a very 
few years after he inserted that first advertisement and started 
to sell Irish linen, Alex. Brown & Sons gained a practical monop- 
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oly of the linen trade in and around Baltimore. Mr. Brown, see- 
ing his capital grow, looked around for other means to employ 
it. The logic of being an exporter as well as an importer appealed 
to him so strongly that in a little while he was pretty heavily 
engaged in exporting cotton-to Great Britain. 

In order to facilitate his operations it became necessary to 
establish agencies of the firm in Charleston, Savannah, New 
Orleans and Mobile. In each of these places Mr. Brown found 
a solid, reputable, reliable man. With each of them he made 
terms sufficiently liberal to insure absolute loyalty. To each of 
them, after a sufficient trial, he gave his complete confidence 
and friendship. It was a deliberate policy with him, laid down 
specifically in letters to his sons, that it paid to form business 
alliances only with the highest type and most trustworthy of 
men, and that, in dealing with such men, the utmost generosity 
and trust were required. 

To his rigid adherence to these convictions is unquestionably 
due no little of his great success as a trader. It was not only cot- 
ton but tobacco, too, that he began to export, through these 
agents, on a large scale. As a natural consequence of these ex- 
tensive importing and exporting activities there developed. an 
international banking business as an indispensable adjunct. For 
this, the Brown firm was in an exceptionally good position, for, 
while other American merchants did not have connections 
abroad sufficiently close to make them eager to take the risk of 
buying commercial bills on Great Britain, Alex. Brown & Sons, 
through its branch in Liverpool and its family associations in 
England, had a complete knowledge of the standing and credit 
of most English merchants, which enabled them to purchase 
these bills freely, covering their transactions by selling their own 
drafts on Liverpool. 
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Thus it was that in those early days the Alexander Brown 
house acquired control of a considerable share of the sterling 
exchange business of this country. Alexander Brown’s name on 
bills gave them currency in the markets of the world. That is an 
exact statement and that situation existed within fifteen years 
after Mr. Brown landed in Baltimore. It was a remarkable trib- 
ute to his genius and judgment as a business man. Not only was 
the name of Alexander Brown on bills sufficient to give them 
credit practically anywhere but, conversely, Americans who 
wished to import goods, if their reputation abroad was not suffi- 
ciently well established to make direct purchases, applied to 
Alexander Brown for credits on his Liverpool house. No other 
firm in America was in quite the strategic position to doa general 
exchange and credit business and it was not long before this 
branch of the business became a veryimportant part of the firm’s 
activities, although while Alexander Brown lived, it was never 
allowed to become the dominant end. 
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-HE change from a strictly mercantile house to 
y) merchant banking, though rapid, was almost im- 
| perceptible. Alexander Brown became a banker 
3 and a financier largely for the reasons given in 
4] the foregoing chapters and because he grew so 
=<» wealthy as a result of successful trading that 
ae aoe of the business became of primary importance. To 
keep his money employed and his profits turning over, he had 
to offer credit to others. In later years he was more interested 
in his ships than in anything else. That he should early become 
a ship owner was inevitable. His extensive exportations and im- 
portations made it profitable for him to buy and build ships. 
It took many weeks for them to go from port to port, and 
they were exposed to dangers not only of wind and weather but 
incurred risks from privateers and war vessels. It was the equip- 
ping, managing, moving and maneuvering of these vessels, all 
from his office in Baltimore, that thrilled and interested Alex- 
ander Brown more than anything else in the world. It was to 
these that he gave his best thought. The banking end was a 
necessary adjunct of his business. He knew that end and neither 
neglected it nor minimized its importance, but it was in the 
shipping end, in the moving of cargoes from port to port; the 
buying of goods here at a low price, because of depression in the 
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market or an over abundance of the crop, and selling them at a 
high figure in some other port of the world where there was a 
shortage and a demand that Alexander Brown excelled. 

However, the story of Alexander Brown, the great business he 
built up, the difficulties he encountered, and the grasp he had 
on foreign as well as domestic politics, finance as well as com- 
merce, is best given in the old letter books themselves. 

Here, for instance, is a letter written by Mr. Brown on April 
9, 1803, to a friend in Ireland: 

“It gives me,” he wrote, ““great pleasure to hear that political 
feuds are dying away and that the Government is taking such 
wise measures as will secure them the supportof the thinking and 
substantial part of the community in case of need. I think it is 
high time the people of Ireland should have their eyes opened 
and see just what kind of blessing French liberty would be to 
them. Their Conduct to their neighbors who have been so un- 
fortunate as to fall into their power, and to the Blacks in San 
Domingo, ought to be convincing proof of how little reliance 
was to be placed in their promises of freedom.” 

In September of the same year he wrote to William Cum- 
ming of Petersburg, agent for the firm and a partner in many 
tobacco and cotton speculations: 

“From the present alarming accounts of the State of Europe, 
I would recommend you to be extremely cautious and very lim- 
ited in the purchase of bills. An invasion of England would de- 
range everything, and I would purchase from none that had not 
sufficient property in this country to pay all their drafts in case 
of accident to England. I think this is very improbable, but it is 
not worth our while to guarantee bills, the goodness of which 
depends upon this sort of thing, for the trifling profit of two 
per cent.” 
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At the time these two letters were written Napoleon was just 
beginning his triumphant sweep through Europe and the appre- 
hension in England was undisguised. It was reflected in business 
and financial circles, and it is interesting to note to what extent, 
in those days of isolation and no cables, a war cloud in Europe 
could affect American business. These two letters are typical of 
the man. They show the clarity of his vision and the closeness 
of his touch with events here and abroad. In those early days 
this was a primitive country. Its development had literally not 
been dreamed of. Both here and in England there were still many 
persons who doubted the permanency of this young republic of 
the New World, and there were moments when the soundness of 
our scheme of government seemed open to suspicion. 

In 1803, the date of those two letters, Ohio had just been ad- 
mitted to the Union and the treaty with France for the Louis- 
iana purchase was in progress of negotiation. Life lacked many 
things in America in those days that helped to make it easy and 
comfortable on the other side of the water—in England, France 
and Germany. We were largely without friends. Great Britain, 
smarting under the humiliation of having been forced to let go 
her control, had not altogether abandoned hope of regaining it. 
Our difficulties with England over shipping, that eventually led 
to the War of 1812, began in 1804 and continued with ever in- 
creasing bitterness and venom until the break came. 

In the midst of conditions such as these, the letters of Mr. 
Brown to his sons, his brothers, his agents and his customers, 
not only shed a clear light on the obstacles which the early Amer- 
ican business man had to overcome, but reveal a coolness, wisdom 
and personal and commercial philosophy truly remarkable. 

That a man of his character became within a few years of his 
arrival the dominant social and civic as well as business leader 
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in the community in which he lived was of course inevitable. 

In 1804 Mr. Brown took the lead in the organization of the 
Baltimore Water Company, with a capital stock of $250,000. So 
great was the demand for stock that some shares sold at more 
than nine hundred per cent above par. Baltimore was growing. 
A visitor to the city at that time described it as follows: 

“Having taken lodgings at Evan’s Tavern, I was astounded to 
see the number of well dressed men who sat down to table, 
amounting to about eighty, and I was told the number seldom 
was under forty or fifty. This is partly accounted for by Balti- 
more being the great thoroughfare between the Northern and 
Southern States; and the number of people passing to and from 
on business and pleasure is immense. . . . The whole city ex- 
hibits a very handsome appearance, and the country around 
abounds in villas, gardens and well cultivated fields. At the com- 
mencement of the American war it was but an inconsiderable 
village, but such has been the rapidity of its growth that it is 
now the fourth commercial city in the United States. It contains 
upwards of six thousand dwelling houses. . . . The houses are 
mostly built of brick, and many of them are elegant! The manu- 
factures of Baltimore are considerable, and consist chiefly of 
ships, cordage, iron utensils, paper, saddlery, boots and shoes, 
hats, wool and cotton cards, etc. In the adjoining country there 
are numerous mills, furnaces and forges which contribute much 
to the trade of the city... . A great portion of the imports are 
manufactured goods from Britain, and having the supply of an 
immense back country, this is an increasing trade. ... 

“In the afternoon, I went to view the ship-yards, and saw a 
three-master schooner launched. I was informed that a great 
many of these vessels are built in Baltimore, and that they are 
reckoned the fastest sailing vessels in the United States. 
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“Education is pretty well attended to, and the citizens are 
said to be hospitable and industrious. The men rank as correct 
men of business; and as to the ladies, I saw but little of them, 
and can only say in the language of the Quaker: ‘they look well.’”’ 

George Washington had said that Baltimore was and would 
be the “‘risingest” town in America, excepting the federal city, 
and it is said that he invested in real estate in Baltimore. 

Mr. Brownsome years later wrote to his brother: “This country 
has its advantages and disadvantages. Among the latter may be 
mentioned the visitations of yellow fever to our large cities. The 
climate is not as desirable as England’s but the political atmos- 
phere is clearer. I really believe the English as a people and as 
merchants areas honorable as any and certainly much superior 
to any in Europe. Every intelligent and industrious man in this 
country, generally speaking, has succeeded in securing a com- 
petence, but in most cases where large fortunes have been made, 
it was attended with considerable risque and anxiety—at least 
at the outset.” 
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CHAPTER, SEVEN 
THE DIFFICULTIES OF 


FOREIGN TRADE 


1807-1812 
vy 





WW 


On (WZ. WING to the war in Europe the carrying trade 
CAYINENE>, of the United States had been greatly increased. 
SO American ships were regarded as rich pickings 
meg pad for the cruisers of France, Spain and England. 
| sai Since 1756, the British Orders in Council had 

BY if ( \J_ recognized the rights of neutrals to trade to and 
from the colonies of belligerents and their own country and to 
and from the mother countries. ; 

In the early years of the nineteenth century the ships of United 
States owners carried goods from the colonies of the countries 
at war to a neutral country and transshipped from the neutral 
country to Franceand Spain and vice versa. The English regarded 
this as a fraudulent evasion and the British Admiralty Courts 
developed the theory of continuous voyage: that is to say, the 
fact that goods were billed to or from a neutral country was 
unimportant, the real test being the point of origin and ultimate 
destination of the goods. 

_ The United States Government in February, 1806, resented 
the action of the British Courts and retaliated with a ‘‘non- 
importation act” prohibiting the importation into the United 
States of certain specified goods, to become effective in Decem- 
ber of that year. The Act was suspended in that month on the 
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representation of the President to Congress that a satisfactory 
treaty with Great Britain seemed likely. 

In October, 1805, Nelson had defeated the combined French 
and Spanish fleets at Trafalgar. Before this, France and Spain 
had championed the rights of neutrals. Now Bonaparte changed 
about face and issued the famous “‘Berlin decree” declaring the 
British Isles in a state of blockade and prohibiting all commerce 
with them. All English merchandise was declared lawful prize. 

England responded by Orders in Council prohibiting any neu- 
tral ships from trading with the whole of Europe, except Sweden, 
unless such ships bound to Europe stopped first in England or 
Ireland and paid a re-export tax. Bonaparte declared any ship 
forfeited that obeyed the English order. 

By this time the United States was the only remaining neutral 
nation of importance, and while the orders of each of the bellig- 
erents were in conflict with the principles of international law, 
American shipping was faced with complete demoralization. 

To add to the difficulties of ship owners the United States in 
December, 1807, at the insistence of President Jefferson, laid an 
embargo on all shipping in the United States. The Act, though 
not fully obeyed by either the New England owners or Southern 
traders, was sufficiently effective to paralyze the shipping busi- 
ness of the New England States and there was violent protest 
and threats of secession. So that early in 1809, the Embargo Act 
was repealed. 

Matters went from bad to worse until in April, 1812, President 
Madison recommended the passage of a new Embargo Act which 
was recognized as a precursor to war and on June 18, 1812, war 
was declared by the United States against Great Britain. 

This brief summary confined to the various acts and events as 
they affected the trading, shipping and banking interests of 
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Alexander Brown will assist the reader in understanding the diff- 
culties with which this great merchant-banker was confronted 
in the early years when he was establishing his reputation and 
building up his fortune. Of course no neutral was bound in any 
sense to respect the imperial dictum of Napoleon that no one 
should trade with England. It was as contrary to international 
law as the retaliatory Orders in Council of the British prohibit- 
ing trade with the rest of Europe (Sweden excepted) without 
the special permission of the British Government, but Alexan- 
der Brown as a neutral took the risk of seizure, however unlaw- 
ful, and was also bound by the Act of his own Government in 
laying an embargo on all shipping. This Act was in effect from 
December, 1807, until early in 1809, and there is no record to 
show that Alexander Brown in any way attempted to evade the 
law of his own country during this period. 

While the ledger and day books are available, the letter books 
from 1804 to 1810 are missing from the files, probably with- 
drawn and not returned by one of the several early historians 
who examined the firm’s files in former years. nee later records, 
however, confirm the above statement. 

The letter files show that in 1810 the firm was shipping cotton 
to both France and England and that with his usual resource- 
fulness Alexander Brown was contemplating the establishment 
of a branch in Brazil, doubtless in order to use his ships in this 
trade. He also, on several occasions, indicated his preference for 
American over British ships as “making better passage.”’ In his 
correspondence he refers several times to the campaign of Lord 
Wellington against Napoleon in Portugal and Spain. He fre- 
quently discusses the proposed non-importation act and its 
effects, and expresses the hope that England will withdraw her 
Orders in Council and thus remove one of the causes which 
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threatened war between the two countries. He says in one let- 

er: “We have great hopes that the Prince Regent, when he 
comes into full power, will see it the interest of England to be 
on good terms with this country.” 

He speaks sarcastically of Napoleon; of the daily accounts of 
captures and burnings by the French of American vessels on 
legal voyages and of “what might be expected from the great 
Emperor’s friendship.”’ 

The following letter written April 14, 1812, by William Brown 
to Wm. A. Brown is of special interest: 


‘,.. The Non-importation act has been taken up in the house of Repre- 
sentatives, on a motion for an indefinite postponment. 50 rose in favour of it 
and 60 for considering the subject, however, it will not again be agitated 
until Monday the 20th Inst. The Senate took up the business immediately 
after the Embargo Bill, and there were a majority of 6 in favour of continu- 
ing the restrictions, but it is supposed this arose from the business being 
brought in prematurely—and it’s not a test what their final vote will be. The 
Capture of several vessels lately bound to Spain and Portugal by French 
Frigates has caused the “National Intelligence” to hold a language towards 
that Nation very difft from what it has been accustomed to do. It now 
admits that the want of means alone, is the reason why they have not cap- 
tured more vessels than England, and that their continental seizures make 
their depradations on American property fully equal. From this and other 
causes I infer that we shall not have War, and would by no means hold pro- 
duce for War prices where a discretionary power rests with us. In other cases 
act by instructions, rather break the owners than break orders. If we act 
otherwise we will soon loose our business. I hope by the last of next month 
to be leaving this by some rout or other for England, and soon after to 
see you and George in Lpool. When I wrote thus four letters were recd. 
in town from Members of Congress stating that they had seen a letter from 
Joel Barlow to Gideon Granger (Postmaster Genl) saying that he had ne- 
gotiated a Treaty with France which was signed and sent out by the Hor- 
net (daily looked for) altho’ this intelligence comes thru’ a straight channel, 
a doubt arises in my mind whether it is not fabricated to defeat the removal 
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of Non-importation, but the general impression is that its true—if so and its 
such as this country can accept, I hope it will be considered by Mr. Percival 
as an evidence of the removal of the Milan and Berlin Decrees. If not the 
Emperor has out generalled him and I do not see how War with England 
can be avoided, but am still of opinion the chances are in favour of Peace. 
You will learn ere this reaches you that the United States troops are in pos- 
session of Amelia Island, and the circumstances under which they became 
masters of it. We do not know what to make of this business, it is possible 
you will be able to judge whether we are to have Peace or War by the time 
you receive this, from the attitude Great Britain may have assumed, better 
than any information I can give you. ...” 


Two other letters written about the same time indicate the 
uncertainty prevailing. 


“BALTIMORE 2 4p/, 1812. 
Mr. Witram A. Brown, 
Dear William: 

I wrote you yesterday and send this down to Annapolis (so) that should 
the Glenner be ordered of in a hurry, it may be there to catch her. Today 
we have positive accounts that the two houses of Congress sat yesterday 
with closed doors in Consequence of a message from the President of the U.S. 
There is good ground for supposing the measure in agitation was the pro- 
priety of laying an immediate Embargo, and it is believed that it was carried 
in the lower house by a majority of 70 to 50. What its fate will be in the 
Senate we are at a loss to know. For the last 10 days very great activity has 
prevailed in this port in getting vessels off by working night and day, and 
now there is a fleet beating down the River against a head wind for fear of our 
Government keeping them at home. It is impossible to conjecture what is to 
follow an Embargo, but its highly probable it will cause a good deal of Spec- 
ulation in Lpool, and may enable us to run of the ordinary Tobacco. With 
respect to the other sales I am quite at a loss what to say—you must act as 
you think best, it is most difficult to know what to do. If War, produce will 
rise, if peace, the reverse may take place. It is said the Embargo will be laid 
on for 60 days only, and some conjecture that a removal of the non-impor- 
tation act will follow. I write by several conveyances that you may be on a 
footing with others and to prevent your being speculated on, yet am of opin- 
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ion that unless you see from the attitude England is assuming that she means 
to commence the War that the U.S. will not strike the first blow. With all the 
noise and threatening of this Government, I do not believe that the Executive 
has any serious intentions of going to War, if they can avoid it. But from 
the manner in which they have committed themselves, it may be forced 
upon them contrary to their wish. I hope the 4nacreon will get off. I do not 
know but if the prices of Tobacco get up tog to Iod for leaf and 11 to 12d for 
stem’d but it would be desirable to sell freely as far as A. B. & S. are inter- 
ested. As respects other consignments you will attend to the Instructions of 
the shippers. It has occurred to me that if you see War is likely to take place, 
that a British License can be got for the 4rmata to carry provisions to Cadiz 
or Lisbon or Naval Stores and Cotton to Lpool with the liberty to retain her 
American papers. If so it would be desirable to send out a license with all 
dispatch. You can consult George on this subject. The following is the de- 
scription of the Armata: 

The Armata of Baltimore was built in N York in the years 1810’and 
1811, has two decks, three masts, her length is 108 f. her breadth 29 f. 6 in., 
her depth 14 f. 9 in. and measures 413 56-95 Tons, has round tuck, square 
stern’d Ship, with a billet head. 

Yours, 
Ws. Brown.” 


“BALTIMORE, 7 April, 1812. 
Dear George: 

William has wrote you by this conveyance that an Embargo has been laid 
for 90 days. Some think it will be followed by War. Many, however, are of 
opinion that the Non-importation law will be repealed to give the Amer- 
icans an opportunity of getting home their funds. I cannot help having con- 
siderable hopes this will be the course that. will be taken previous to hostili- 
ties, even if they should be determined on. I still think it impossible that our 
Executive can have any serious intention of going to War with England, in 
the unprepared state of this country, and particularly so, as we are equally as 
ill treated by France as respects capturing and burning American Ships. If 
the Non-importation act is removed, the orders for coarse goods suitable for 
this fall trade will be immense and they will get up rapidly in England. I 
should think it a safe and good speculation for you on rec. of this to have 
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Three or Four Thousand Pounds invested in those articles. If the inter- 
course should be opened when that news reaches England, it will be im- 
possible to procure the goods, so many will be wanted. ... 
Your aff. Father, 
A. Brown. 
P.S.—There is to be a meeting this evg to petition Congress to take off the 
Non-importation law.” 


Here is one witha strange mixture of personalities and politics. 


“BALTIMORE, 18th April, 1812. 
Mr. WiLi1aM A. Brown, 
Dear Sir: 

I do not find there 1s any difficulty in getting little things ashore here, al- 
tho there appears to be in N. York. M. Bings therefore wishes you to 
send him per Rising Sun—One End or pss.p. fine London Cloth, Black—one 
do Best Quality Pantaloon Stuff, Ten Dozen Ale, Ten doz. Porter, Three 
Cheeses, Three Kegs Herring, One Crate Blue and White Staffordshire Ware, 
Dishes, Plates, Basons, Chambers, &c—for M. Bings’ own use of the best, 
and one of Common Ware for Ship’s use. If anything opens the Intercourse, 
send double quantity of all but the two first mentioned articles but don’t 
run the risk of getting the Ship Seized. George might send Mr. Smith’s gold 
scales, and my Mother’s table cloths, and she wants also 21% doz. of Napkins 
to match them. Am sorry you forgot to send Mrs. Appletons’ seeds. Enclosed 
you have £150 Stg. which place to the cr. of Brown & Hollins. The News 
from Washington to the most knowing Federal and Democratic characters 
yesterday and today is, that the Executive are pledged to France to go to 
War with England, and that the measureis fully determined on and is shortly 
to be brought forward. The most sanguine in their expectations of the re- 
moval of the Non-importation act have now lost all hope, and it is even 
doubtful whether it is brought forward again. Monday the 20th was the day 
fixed. Probably the Packet may not go until after that and may have later 
news upon the subject. George had better not make any purchases in expec- 
tation of the removal of the Intercourse, but remainin Lpool until my arrival. 
We shall then know better what new projects of business it will be advisable 
to pursue. 

Don’t by any means touch Exchequer Bills or any kind of Government 
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security. A War with this country would depreciate anything of that kind 
prodigiously. If you cannot get us much private paper from E. R. & Co. with 
which there cannot be any risk, you must leave it with our Bankers. I can- 
not conceive for a moment there can be the smallest risk with them, and the 
object whether we get 4 or § pct. until I arrived is of no importance. The pri- 
mary object is safety. If you have loaned a part to Hu. (Hugh) Montgomery 
& Co., it is well, as it divides the risk if any. Should War take place, it’s 
probable we shall have Instructions to place by some means a large amount 
of the funds in our handsina Neutral Country, if such is to be found, that the 
owners may get it here, but nothing specifick can be said upon this subject 
until we see further. 
Yours, 
Ws. Brown.” 
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+ A 


<HOMAS JEFFERSON, personally and politi- 





cally, had been the ardent friend of the French 
people and the enemy of Great Britain. France 
and England had been equally guilty of unlaw- 
ful interference with American shipping. The 

SS ambition of the Emperor Napoleon for world 
empire, and his ruthless treatment of foe and ally alike, was un- 
derstood in Europe better than in this country. There was a 
strong anti-Jefferson feeling based upon the belief that Napoleon 
was hoodwinking the great American President and playing upon 
his antagonism to the British in order to get the United States 
into war against England. But Jefferson, above all, was for 
peace. Beyond closing American ports to the British, he de- 
layed all hostile action until he retired from the Presidency in 
1809. James Madison succeeded him. From then on, the United 
States gradually drifted into war with Great Britain. 

When action was finally determined upon there was great 
pressure upon Congress to declare war against both France and 
England. Even when war was declared in 1812 against the Brit- 
ish, the New England States were strenuously opposed and were 
threatening secession. 

The Baltimore Whig, the organ of Senator Smith, of Mary- 
land, had urged the President to act but Senator Smith in the 
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Senate changed his policy and endeavored to postpone action. 
Later he voted in favor of the war measure while Senator Reed 
of Maryland, from sincere conviction, voted against it. 

In Baltimore, the war feeling was intense. A few days after 
the declaration of war a mob demolished the office of the Fed- 
eral Republican, edited by a grandson of a President of the Con- 
tinental Congress, Alexander Hanson, who opposed the dec- 
laration of war. A few weeks later Hanson returned to Balti- 
more, supported by General Henry Lee of Virginia (“‘Light- 
Horse Harry,” the father of General Robert E. Lee), who had 
been a warm personal friend of Washington, and by General 
Lingan, another soldier of the Revolutionary War. Hanson, with 
their assistance, attempted to republish his paper. The mob 
again assembled, attacked his office and later the prison to which 
they were removed for protection. General Lingan was killed 
and General Lee barely escaped the same fate. There are refer- | 
ences in the Brown letter books to the action of the mob. 

Alexander Brown could not believe that in the unprepared 
state of the country, party politics would be allowed any weight 
in Washington. He, perhaps more than the average citizen, real- 
ized the great power of the British fleet and the fact that Wash- 
ington and other cities near the Atlantic Seaboard would be ex- 
posed to great danger. 

But the instant war was declared he and his associates gave 
loyal support to their government and set about putting their 
affairs in order to meet the storm of war. On the walls of the 
present banking house hangs a list of subscriptions from mem- 
bers of the First Baltimore Horse Artillery to the Committee of 
Vigilance and Safety, August 31, 1814, and George Brown’s 
name appears near the top of the list. George Brown was abroad 
when war was declared but returned to this country early in 
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1813. In the list referred to will also be found the names of Cap- 
tain Harry Thompson, Robert Patterson, the brother of “Bet- 
sy, Jesse Slingluff, John Kennedy and others. 

The Louis H. Dielman Roster of the War of 1812 and 1815 of 
the William M. Marine History of the Second War with Eng- 
land gives the following: 

“Brown, George, Private in Captain Thompson’s 
Company, Ist Baltimore Horse Artillery. 
* * *« * 
Thompson, Henry, Captain in 5th Cavalry Dist. 
(F. 13, 1813): Captain Ind. Co., Horse Artillery, 
3d. Brigade, (D. 9, 1813).”’ 

Under Lieut. Jacob Hollingsworth, a small corps of this cav- 
alry fought at Bladensburg and probably at North Point. Ap- 
parently George Brown enlisted December gth, 1813, and served 
until after the battle of North Point and Fort McHenry. 

The pistol and sabre which he used in those engagements 
are now in the possession of his grandson, the present Mr. Alex- 
ander Brown. 

Even after war was declared Alexander Brown continued to 
express his surprise. This, however, did not interfere with a quick 
adjustment to changed business conditions. Here 1s an interest- 
ing letter presenting a mixture of events large and small: 

“BALTIMORE, 22 ‘June, 1812. 
Mr. WitiraAm CummInoe, 
Dear Sir: 

Your favor of 2oth. Inst. is received and observe as things have turned 
out, it would have been well if pointed directions had been given William 
Brown & Co. to hold over part of our Tobacco; but long since the receipt of 
_ your favor of the 4th, the prevailing opinion was that the War measure 


would not be carried in the Senate. Indeed 4 days before we received the 
declaration large bets were offered that it would not pass. Knowing as we 
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did that the voice of the people to the Eastward was almost unanimously 
against War we were led to believe that even the Executive were secretly 
endeavoring to prevent it. Indeed such was our hopes and expectations that 
we were frequently, since the sailing of the last packet, glad we had not 
given any positive directions to hold part on. The Opinion William gave the 
House by every opportunity since the Embargo was laid was that the great 
Majority of the people here said War was unavoidable, but that we could not 
bring ourselves to believe such a measure would be carried in the unpre- 
pared state of the country. 

William is still here waiting for some opportunity to get away. If he can- 
not meet a good direct one to take his family, he will endeavor to get him- 
self by some Nutral port if the Embargo is removed, if not by way of Can- 
ada. We have a letter from Wm. B. & Co. written and signed James Cum- 
ming of which you have an extract. W. A. B. had been summoned up to 
London about the Orders in Council with several other Liverpool people. 
He must be returned on the roth as some of their letters to their friends are 
signed by him, altho written by J. C. We expect the few hhds. Tobacco 
he mentions being sold must have been before they knew of the Embargo, 
altho the letter does not state. 

Believe us, Dear Sir, 
Your Assd. H. Sts. 


A.ex. Brown & Sons.”’ 


Naturally in this sudden business complication in which Alex- 
ander Brown found himself as a result of the War there was great 
anxiety on his part to comply strictly with all the war laws of 
his own country. This is shown in a number of letters. In one 
written to William Brown & Company, he orders the purchase 
of one of the licenses issued by the Board of Trade (evidently of 
Liverpool) to be rushed to Lisbon to meet the 4rmata, which was 
arriving “loaded with flour from the mills of the Ellicotts.” In 
advising the purchase, Alexander Brown also suggests purchas- 
ing as many other licenses as may be procured “as Mr. Harper 
Purviance and even Mr. Pinkney, the Attorney General, have 
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been consulted and give it as their decided opinion that there is 
nothing treasonable and improper in using them.” 

The Mr. Pinkney referred to was William Pinkney of Mary- 
land, a former special representative to Great Britain, who, 
while in England, had become incensed at the attitude of that 
country toward America, had demanded his own recall, and 
later took what he called “inamicable leave.” 


Some of the more important letters written in the early days 
of the War follow: 


“BALTIMORE 21 Dec., 1812. 
Mr. Joun A. Brown, 
Dear Fohn: 

I wrote you on the 28th ulto. p. Stag advising that a bill had been reported 
to Congress which would effectually prevent the use of British Licenses. 
Since then nothing further has been done in that business and it seems now 
pretty certain nothing will be done in it. From our having wrote you that 
letter recommending the Ship to come home here unless you sold her for a 
good price, if you received it before she sailed, you would scarcely send her 
to Charleston. We shall however, have orders there, if she does come, to 
load and dispatch her immediately. The expectation of the licenses being 
stopped was so great at Charleston that prime rice had fallen from $5 to 
$234 to $3. We are certain however that it will get up as soon as they learn 
that Congress are not likely to take any steps to stop the Licenses. We learn 
however that the British Government stopped granting them about the 
middle of Sept. Hope if the 4rmata does go to Charleston, the one she has 
will serve her until she completes the 2nd voyage. We got out 6 by the Pacific 
but unfortunately at a time when there was every expectation that an im- 
mediate stop would be put to their use which induced us to sell them at low 
prices for vessels then ready to depart, say 3 to 400 Dollars each. Today they 
have taken a rise. $700 has been refused altho several were sold in the morn- 
ing @ $500. Should suppose if the 4rmata’s present one carries her to Lisbon 
some plan or other can be adopted of getting her home in Ballast if she can- 
not be sold to advantage after making the 2d. Voyage or if peace does 
not take place in the mean time. The bond business is still before Congress 
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and the issue still uncertain. Having learned some Algerine Cruisers are out- 
side the Straits we shall feel uneasy until we hear of yr. arrival. There is no 
account yet of any of them being further north than Cape St. Vincents. 
Believe me, dear John, 
Your affectionate father, 
ALEX. Brown.” 


Here is one in which family and war troubles in Europe and 
the United States are combined and it shows Alexander Brown 
still believing in peace: 

“BALTIMORE, 29 Dec., 1812. 
Mr. GEorGcE Brown, 
Dear Geo.: 

Yours and Wms. Letters with the several enclosures per George Washing- 
ton came safe to hand and am truly sorry to find Wm. A. has acted in sucha 
manner as to induce Wm. to dissolve the partnership, but I do not see how 
he could do otherwise. It would be such a weight on his mind to have a part- 
ner in whom he had not full confidence. Your Uncle John’s letters surprise 
me and are very unwarranted and unbecoming. Still it will give me great 
pleasure if the dissolution can be accomplished without making a family 
quarrel, which of all quarrels are the most distressing. I have written Wm. 
by a cartel on the point of sailing from New York and a copy goes by this 
conveyance, which I would have enclosed you open, had I been certain of 
your being in Lisbon, but I think it’s possible you may be on the way home 
as it would be useless Jno. and you both staying. I think it was very well your 
going by Lisbon and procuring all the information you can as to the mode of 
managing a Neutral trade. We can give very little information on the subject 
here. Whatoccurred to me has been written to John directed to the care of Mr. 
James Creighton at I. Bulkely & Sons. I shall direct this letter as you desire 
to Gold Brothers & Co. I have also written John directed to Creighton. If 
John should not be in Lisbon, get his letters and open them. A law has at 
Length passed Congress relieving the merchants from their bond forall goods 
bot in England before the official declaration of War was known there, 
provide they were shipped between the 23 June & 15th Sept. last, Bona 
fide American Property. This will, we think, embrace all the goods we had 
out. I am fully convinced this Government are greatly disappointed in the 
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Early Days of th WAR,_OF 1812 


success of their War measures. It is now certain there will be a majority in 
next Congress for Peace (if not of Federalists). This circumstance will make 
them very anxious to meet the views of the British as soon as possible in 
making an honorable adjustment, provide the british still continue willing 
to meet them. Congress are afraid to lay the direct Taxes, and I do not think 
they can borrow money unless they give more than 6 pct. which would be 
unpopular. Thus circumstanced, many well informed people think a peace 
in the course of the spring extremely probable. This should make any cir- 
cuitous voyage be undertaken with great caution. Indeed I am clearly of 
opinion before anything material is done, you ought after getting all the in- 
formation you can get, to come home, and if War continues, consult and ar- 
range matters with your friends here, as, (if) settlement in Lisbon should 
be thought advisable, you will be able to carry out with you the views and 
arrangements that may be necessary, much better than by letter. If the 
Armata gets safe to Lisbon and home again, not being insured, we cannot 
make less than 60 or 70 Thousand Dollars by this year’s trade. Circumstanced 
as we now are, it would be wrong for us to run the risk of commencing any 
establishment or trade that could not be carried on without hazard. 
Believe me, D George, 
Your Affectionate Father, 
A.LEx. Brown.”’ 


The following contains a suppressed note of gentleness: 


“BALTIMORE 3 4pril, 1813. 
Mr. Wo. Brown, 
Dear Sir: 

We are in receipt of your letter of 23 Jan’y and shall be glad to hear of all 
the property we are concerned in being sold. Mr. E. Riggs requested us to 
mention that he would also be glad to hear of his Tobacco being sold at the 
price you quoted to him or even less. 

... Your little daughter is in as good health and spirits as you could wish 
her and is a great pet with more people than her grandmother. 
Believe us, d Wm, 
Yours affectionately, 
ALEX. Brown & Sons.” 
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“BALTIMORE 3, April, 1813. 
Mr. Wn. Brown, 


Dear Wm: 


A report is in circulation that Gallatin is going as a negotiator to Russia 
to treat with Great Britain for Peace. If so, we may still hope that desirable 
event may be at no great distance, which induced us to make a speculation in 
Exchange in conjunction with P. E. Thomas & George in the enclosed bill 
George Tyson on Cropper Benson & Co. £10,000, Six Thousand of which place 
to our credit and four to their credit. 2d of both of those bills will go by the 
Francis Freeling Cartel. We have already advised that all letters coming 
and going by Cartels are opened. D. A. Smith is going to Phila. We shall 
give him some bills if he cangeta good Exchange to take advantage of it. We 
have received your letter of 23 Jan’y by way of Lisbon accompanied by a 
postscript from Johnof 27 February. We hope the next account will bring us 
an account of everything we are concerned in being sold at the then prices. 
We cannot think this War will continue long. Mr. E. Riggs is now in town 
and will be extremely glad to hear of the sale of all his Tobacco in your 
hands at the prices you mentioned in your last to him dated early in Jan’y. 
He requests us to say that he would be well pleased to hear of sales at even 
less. We are all well and your little daughter enjoys uninterrupted good 
health and spirits. 

Believe us, d Wm, 


Yours affectionately, 
ALEX. Brown & Sons.” 


Early in 1813 several British vessels had entered the Chesa- 
peake and by taking possession of Hampton Roads had shut up, 
at Norfolk, the frigate Constitution, lately fitted for the sea. 
Orders were privately issued by the Treasury Department to 
extinguish all lights in the Chesapeake Bay. In April, 1813, 
British vessels set fire to and plundered the villages of French- 
town and Havre de Grace in order to interfere with the internal 
trade between Baltimore and Philadelphia. The Baltimore au- 
thorities began preparing for the City’s defense. 
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The following letter comments on the situation: 


Mr. Wo. Brown, “BALTIMORE, 74h May, 1813. 


Dear Wm: 

The foregoing is duplicate of our last respects to you forwarded by Mr. 
D’Arcy who goes in a neutral vessel, we believe direct to Liverpool. You 
would learn from Mr. D’Arcy the state of alarm we are kept in by several 
British Ships of War being opposite the mouth of our River for some time. 
They have sent up some Barges and burned the French Town and Havre de 
Grace and Hughes Cannon Foundry near the latter place. If there was a 
depth of water or if they had a sufficient number of Land troops, they would 
no doubt pay Baltimore a visit. Great exertions are making to strengthen 
the Works at the Fort and other points round the Town, and numbers of 
militia are coming in from the country, which added to the Volunteers and 
militia of the city, must in a short time make the place too formidable to be 
attacked by any number can be brought against it, but at present consider- 
able alarm has been excited by the Burning of defenceless Villages, which has 
induced the Banks to remove their specie to Frederick, and very many of 
the dry Goods merchants are moving a considerable part of their Goods, 
some to George Town and some 8 or 10 miles into the Country. 

We have not yet moved anything, indeed we have only a few boxes of 
Linen and our houses and furniture that can suffer, and our bills receivable 
are of such a complexion that it is impossible to lose much of them, happen 
what will. Should the alarm continue, the family will move to the Country. 
This State of things and not knowing well how to employ money with safety 
has induced us to keep remitting rather more than we intended. 

Hope you can continue to make Interest of them without risk... . We 
perceive by a late arrival from London that the whole coast from New York 
to the Mississippi is declared in a state of blockade which will prevent neu- 
trals from doing anything. Wehave noletters from you later than 23rd Jan’y 
and from John to 25 March. Ann isas well as you could wish her. We purpose 
sending her, Margaretta & Ellen to the country in the mean time and the 
rest of the Family will follow, should the danger become serious. 

Believe us, Dr Wm, 
Your aff. friends, 


ALEx. Brown & Sons.”’ 
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Two other letters are of interest: 


“BALTIMORE, 74h May, 1813. 
Mr. Joun A. Brown, 


Dr Fohn: 

We are in receipt of your sundry favours.... We wrote you immediately 
on George’s arrival under date 5 March long letters and sent them (3 copies) 
on to New York by Mr. Auchincloss. He was unfortunately taken sick on the 
road and died shortly after he got to New York, so that we think it doubtful 
whether the letters were forwarded. In these letters we stated to you that 
the Blockade would prevent the chance of doing anything from this country 
to Lisbon and that unless some arrangement of business entered into by 
Wm. and you made it necessary for you to remain in Lisbon, you might 
as well go over to England and see your friends, as nothing was doing here. 
Since then, we have advices of your disposing of the French purchases to 
great advantage which we are well pleased at, and think it most probable 
you and Wm. would arrange to keep Moore purchasing and you to remain 
in Lisbon selling. ... While the War lasts there is not the smallest chance of 
any kind of business being done here. All Water Communication is cut off. 
Not an Oyster boat or Wood craft can get up our River. Every supply has 
to come by land which has very much advanced our markets, Wood $10 p. 
cord. I feel pleased you are in a place of safety and your Mother would be 
glad now Geo. & Jas. were with you, for tho I cannot (think) they will ever 
be able to destroy Baltimore, yet we shall be kept in a continual alarm all 
the summer.... 

Believe me, Dr John, 


Your affectionate father, 
ALEx. Brown & Sons.” 


“BALTIMORE, 8th September, 1813. 
Mr. Joun Brown, 


Dear Brother: 

I am in receipt of your esteemed favr. of the 24th May and rejoice 
most sincerely that my letter had in some measure the effect of opening a 
door to a reconciliation between you and Wm. I hope and trust it may 
be a source of happy end, for of all disputes those between relations are gen- 
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erally carried on with the greatest acrimony and interest the public no 
further than to amuse them. On the subject of Exchange, it fluctuates ac- 
cording to the public expectations of peace. On Admiral Warren’s Mission 
to this Country in November last Exchange got up to Io to 11 per Cent 
Disct. On the failure of that negotiation it declined again to about the price 
you mention. Immediately, however, on its being known that our Govern- 
ment had accepted the Russian Mediation and were about sending Com- ° 
missioners there to negotiate, it got up again early in April. We sold £12,000 
to the Government at 13 per Cent Disct., and they have lately been buy- 
ing largely at 14 which is now considered the current price. Peace we think 
wd advance it considerably and the continuance of war and our present 
prohibitory system of British goods wd have a contrary effect. ... 


A. Brown.” 
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CHAPTER, NINE 
BUSINESS DURING AND AFTER 
THE WAR OF 1812 | 
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HILE the War was still on Mr. Brown was look- 
ing ahead. He wrote to his sons, pointing out 
that as soon as peace came there would be un- 





ing directions as to what to do. Just before the 
War he had advised all his partners that the 
moment war came, flannels, blankets, etc., would be scarce and 
greatly wanted. The thing to do, he said, was to take advantage 
of the opportunity, and he directed George Brown to lay out 
three or four thousand pounds in the purchase of these materials. 
It was also George—then in England—whom his father strongly 
rebuked for selling tobacco belonging to the firm at the low 
market price just as war was declared. “A moment's reflection,’ 
he wrote, “should have told you that war would double and 
treble the price of tobacco. I am greatly disturbed and distressed 
over your action in selling.” 

In September of 1812, Mr. Brown, along with William Cum- 
ming of Petersburg, and William Hull of Charleston, was heavily 
dealing in tobacco, flour, linen, dry goods, copper, tin, paints 
_and other commodities. He advised his partners that tobacco 
would bring three times as much profit as dry goods in the fall 
and that wire would also command immense prices. He, how- 
ever, advised that they go not too deeply into wire—five or six 
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hundred pounds was enough. He thought peace between Russia 
and England would make Russian goods cheap in England and 
a safe speculation in this country. Strongly he advised his sons 
and agents against touching British goods this year. 

Mr. Brown watched the markets of the world while the War 
was on, supplied the judgment and gave the orders. All his sons 
and agents did was to carry them out. The firm made a lot of 
money as a result and, considering the terrible difficulties of 
communication, the search and seizure of his ships by the Brit- 
ish and the various risks he ran, it was ticklish business, requir- 
ing courage as well as judgment. Mr. Brown supplied both. He 
had some losses, of course, but for the most part was singularly 
successful. 

The years following the close of the War were terrible years 
from the business standpoint. In proportion to the population 
and the commercial size of the country the panic that swept the 
United States and England was one of the worst in the whole 
history of those countries. Many of the oldest and strongest 
houses in New York, Philadelphia and Boston crashed, and all 
through 1818, 1819 and 1821 the depression was great and little 
money was made. 

It was during this period of financial stress and storm that 
the business genius of Alexander Brown shone brightly. Not 
only did Alex. Brown & Sons suffer relatively less than other 
houses in America but it is a fact, as revealed by his letters, that 
Mr. Brown buttressed with the soundness of his own firm the 
weakness of others and saved more than one business friend and 
ally from going under. While with characteristic foresight he 
had prepared for the storm and restricted his business scope, 
all through the panic he kept his ships on the seas and his car- 
goes moving. There were times when he guessed wrong and un- - 
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salable stocks accumulated. “Bad buys” were made and forced 
sales at heavy losses were necessary, but while these unfortu- 
nate transactions are mentioned in his correspondence, a care- 
ful following of this correspondence shows that the intimate 
knowledge of world markets possessed by Mr. Brown enabled 
him invariably to retrieve his inevitable mistakes in judgment 
and, in the end, turn the losses into profit. 

During these years of “bad times” the man’s letters reveal 
his methods of dealing with a crisis and the singular alertness 
that kept the keel of his business ship always even. 

It seems worth while, right here, to present some extracts 
from some of these 1819 and 1820 letters—because they show 
both the situation and the man. On April 6, 1819, for instance, 
he wrote to Robert Dickey, of New York, a long letter concluding 
as follows: “Indeed, we look for calamitous times. We have an 
immense stock of goods, no demand for them, nor do we know 
to whom it would be safe to sell.”’ 

A few days later, in a letter to Ireland, he says: “Such is the 
state of things here that no one buys anything beyond his im- 
mediate need, be the article never so cheap. We cannot now 
hope for anything here but loss, as our stock of goods is too 
heavy to force off at this time.” 

Notwithstanding the pessimistic tone of his letters at this time, 
and of his reference to losses, it is clear that the Brown capital 
was not only ample but liquid enough to shift in case of need. 
It is true that the firm had loaned large sums on United States 
Bank stock, of which Mr. Brown, himself, was a large owner. 
These loans and the scarcity of money did not prevent him from 
sending ample funds to his son, William, in England, even when 
William, himself, doubted the need for this money and had noti- 
fied his father that Wm. & Jas. Brown & Co., which was then 
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the name of the English firm, was “all right.” In spite of this 
Mr. Brown sent the money, with a letter, giving his reasons 
and closing with this sentence: “When many of the first rate 
houses in England are tottering and suspected, it is of the very 
greatest importance that W. & J. Brown & Co. should be per- 
fectly easy in money matters. That is why we are sending you 
the additional 5,000 shares of United States Bank stock. There 
must be no feeling of uneasiness about us.” 

To William Gihon, of Ballymena, somewhat later in 1819 he 
wrote as follows: “Until the extent of the evil is known it is im- 
possible to say what bills are safe to purchase, and we do not 
think a large amount could be had at any price. The advance in 
Exchange is the more surprising as money was never so scarce 
in this country, and the drain of specie from the banks is likely 
to continue, and even increase. We hope, when the present panic 
is over and confidence restored, bills may be plentier. At pres- 
ent a first rate drawer may almost name his own price, while 
others are hawked about by brokers without purchaser.” 

To his agents, Adger and Black, at Charleston, Mr. Brown 
wrote declining to approve their plans for certain speculations. 
“These are,” he wrote, under date of May 1g, 1819, “times that 
require caution and it is not worth while to run any unneces- 
sary risk. A man is a fool to do so, under these circumstances, 
unless his need 1s great. Ours is not.” 

Probably the most pessimistic letter of this period went to 
his agent and friend, William Cumming, at Petersburg. To him 
he wrote: 

“To give you a description of the state of the public feeling 
in this place would be impossible. To give you alist of the fail- 
ures equally so. The question is, who has not failed and who is 
solid enough to stand the strain. In comparison with the general 
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distress, we have suffered little and we now hope the worst is 
over.” 

A month later he writes McLanahan & Bogart, of New Orleans, 
through whom Alex. Brown & Sons bought cotton, a significant 
note, concluding as follows: “Entire confidence is restored in 
our banks but individual distress still continues. Yesterday John 
and Adam Levering stopped. Whether that will be the cause of 
bringing down others I am unable to say. The dry goods people 
are standing it wonderfully.” 

Let us pause now to consider the banking situation in the 
United States which was an underlying cause of the conditions 
described. It deserves a separate chapter. 
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HESE troublous times were in large measure 
due to or were greatly aggravated by the criti- 
cal banking situation existing throughout the 
United States, particularly the condition in 
which the Bank of the United States found it- 

self. We must pause for a chapter to describe 

this situation and the part Alexander Brown played in it. 

The economists and sound bankers of the United States had 
early realized the necessity of a centralized control of the cur- 
rency of the country. In 1781, before the adoption of the Con- 
stitution, Congress granted a charter to Morris and his asso- 
ciates to establish a bank in Philadelphia. Owing to doubt as to 
the power of Congress to grant such a charter it was repealed 
in 1785, and later the Bank was chartered by the State of Penn- 
sylvania. This bank, known as the Bank of North America, 
continues in existence to this day. 

In 1791 Congress granted another charter for a United States 
Bank following a plan recommended by Alexander Hamilton. 
The charter expired in 1811 and was not renewed. 

The United States Bank in which Alexander Brown became 
interested and whose early history we are about to describe was 
created in 1816. This was the bank against which Andrew Jack- 
son later directed his relentless warfare, so that when its char- 
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ter expired in 1836, it was not renewed. The results were so dis- 
astrous and the danger of exposing banking to political attacks 
became so manifest that for over three-quarters of a century the 
United States, in the face of frequently recurring financial pan- 
ics, was the one country among the civilized nations of the 
world without a central banking system controlling the gold 
supply and currency of the country. 

Although Jackson was always hostile to the creation of the 
United States Bank, it is quite possible that he could not have 
pursued successfully his policy of destruction had it not been 
for the public ill-will engendered by corruption and misman- 
agement on the part of officers of the bank in the early days of 
its history. — 

The story is given in detail in Hildreth’s History of the United 
States. The capital of the bank was to be $35,000,000. The | 
United States Government was to subscribe $7,000,000 in 
bonds, leaving $28,000,000 for private subscription. The bank 
was authorized to commence operations when it had received 
$6,300,000 bonds from the Government and $21,000,000 1n cash 
from subscriptions. Branches (to be known as Offices of Dis- 
count and Deposit) were to be established in various sections. 

In August, 1816, books were opened and $25,000,000 in pri- 
vate subscriptions were received. Girard of Philadelphia took 
the remaining $3,000,000 and disposed of it to other speculators. 
Subscribers in Baltimore took $4,000,000 of stock, which was as 
much as was taken in Philadelphia and twice as much as was 
subscribed in New York or Boston. It was very much more than 
the Baltimoreans could pay for. 

The old records of Alex. Brown & Sons are full of references 
to the early history of this bank. Alexander Brown, when he 
discovered the true situation, led a great fight against the spec- 
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ulators. He was successful in driving them out of the bank and 
replacing them with a good management which put the bank 
on a sound basis. 

At the very outset Alexander Brown was a believer in the 
bank and did all in his power to assist it. The firm was not only 
the owner of a very large block of the stock but had sold the 
stock to their friends in this country and Europe. Further, they 
loaned large sums, holding the stock as collateral, and arranged 
in England large loans to purchasers of the stock in order to aid 
the bank in securing the necessary subscriptions. 

Payment for the stock was to be made in four annual install- 
ments, and by gross irregularity, if not direct violation of the 
law, the directors of the United States Bank authorized the 
bank to discount the notes of certain speculating stockholders 
with no other security than the bank’s own stock as collateral. 
Theoretically this was done to stimulate subscriptions; actually 
it was done to finance the speculators. 

These speculators were principally politicians, and as there 
was a limitation on the power of a single stockholder to vote all 
of his shares, they had their stock put in the names of some fif- 
teen thousand persons. By so doing they were able to vote the 
stock so held and to choose the directors. 

William Jones, a former Secretary of the Navy, was elected 
president of the bank. He was one of the speculators. James A. 
Buchanan, the mercantile and managing partner of the leading 
democratic politician of Maryland, General Smith, was the 
Baltimore president. As soon as the directors were elected they 
pursued a reckless banking policy designed to inflate the value 
of the stock. 

Consequent derangement of currency and exchange produced 
a public clamor and Congress appointed a Committee of the 
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House to investigate and report. The report was a temperate 
but clear statement of what had taken place. 

Efforts were made to repeal the charter, but cooler counsel 
prevailed. Jones, the president, and other speculating directors 
resigned and Langdon Cheeves of South Carolina was elected 
in his place. He found the bank on the verge of stoppage, but 
under his energetic administration a course of vigorous retrench- 
ment was commenced which saved the bank, but did not quiet 
public clamor. 

The new board removed McCulloch, the cashier of the Balti- 
more bank and this was soon followed by the resignation of 
Buchanan. Notwithstanding a loss of $3,600,000 a committee 
of stockholders reported within a year’s time that the bank was 
out of danger. 

The part that Alexander Brown played in this was important. 
When he discovered that the officers and directors were specu- 
lating in the stock and were borrowing from the United States 
Bank itself and were guilty of other irregularities, he led the 
fight to have them removed and a sound management installed. 
It is not too much to say that had it not been for this successful 
fight the widely heralded United States Bank ee of itself, 
have gone upon the rocks. 

Later the president and cashier of the Baltimore Bank were in- 
dicted for conspiracy, and their trial before the Harford County 
Court was one of the most important cases of a generation. They 
were charged with misappropriating the bank’s funds and Alex- 
ander Brown was one of the State’s witnesses. 

So important was this case that an exhibit of the losses sus- 
tained by the bank was compiled and published, to which was 
appended a report of the conspiracy cases tried at Harford Coun- 
ty Court in Maryland, compiled by Robert Goodloe Harper, 
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son-in-law of Charles Carroll of Carrollton, a very distinguished 
lawyer and United States Senator of his day. 

In the trial of the case itself there was engaged, beside Harper, 
the heroic figure of Luther Martin, then Attorney-General of 
the State. The Judges were Judges Dorsey, Hanson and Ward. 
The accused were acquitted by vote of a divided Court. 

The firm’s correspondence shows the part Alexander Brown 
played in the fight for sound management of the bank. On No- 
vember 16, 1818, he wrote to John Potter, his representative at 


Charleston, S. C., the following: 


“We are in receipt of your favor of . . . and fully agree with you in the 
great importance it would be to the U. S. bank to have Cheeves a director 
and also President. We dont believe any man in the United States would be 
likely to possess so fully the confidence of all parties. We have shewn your 
letter to our friends here and particularly to the Cash. of our office who 
with his friends have great weight & influence in appointing the directors 
of the Mother Bank. They all seem delighted with the hope of having him 
appointed a Director, & would certainly support him for President if Jones 
resigned but as Mr. Jones is recovering his health & their not having heard 
any intimation of his intention to retire, they think it wd. be very injurious 
to the Bank to produce anything like a confliction of interests at the present 
juncture. In the meantime we hope he will be appointed and accept of a 
Directorship, which will throw the weight of his character and influence into 
the scale of the Bank and opens the way to his being President shd. a va- 
cancy occur. The fall of U. S. Bank stock surprised us as much as it did you. 
We never thought is possible it wd. get so low, unless the Supreme Court 
should determine that the States could tax them... .” 


On November 21, 1818, in transmitting a letter to the same 
gentleman, he said: 


¢ 


‘.. . Yousee it will be very agreeable to have Mr. Cheeves a director 
and we sincerely hope he will be elected, and will accept. Mr. McC. says 
he has no idea that Mr. Jones intends resigning. However, Mr. Cheeves be- 
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ing now appointed a director will place him in a situation to be chosen for any 
place in the Bank which might be worth his accepting when a vacancy does 
occur. The situation of the monied institutions is really become distressing. 
They are obliged in their own defense to curtail discounts. ...” 


To John Potter, January 1, 1819: 


“«,. We wish Cheeves was President of the Bank. He will no doubt bea 
director we hear, but our opinion on that subject is we hope the presidency 
will shortly follow. ...” 


To John Potter, January 18, 1819: 


“Your favor of gth was received in due course. You see the Bank dividend 
is but 214 per cent but what we think of infinitely more importance as re- 
gards the Bank is that your associates in the direction are not all such as to 
inspire publick confidence. The great Stockholders here who we believe had 
the issue of the election in their own hands unfortunately took a wrong view 
of their own interest and gave a vote to continue Jones and which we have. 
reason to believe they are heartily sorry for. It is confidently believed the 
report of the Bank Committee in Congress will cause Jones to resign. Indeed 
the very men who put him in now say, he shall resign, or be turned out next 
election & Cheeves is the man that every stockholder here looks to for the sal- 
vation of the Bank. There is but one opinion on the subject and we have just 
been called on by a particular friend of Mr. Buchanan & what is called 
the large stock Interest, requesting we would write you & entreat you 
will use your influence with Mr. Cheeves to come on immediately. That 
every exertion will be made to have him immediately appointed president. 
Do dear Sir, use all the influence you possess to get him to come on immedi- 
ately and if it were possible you would accompany him, you would essen- 
tially serve your own Interest & that of every stockholder in the institu- 
tion. There can be no doubt Jones must resign & it is confidently believed 
if Cheeves was on the spot he would have an unanimous vote. If he should 
not come on, so many of the directors being in Philadelphia, might possibly 
be looking to some Philadelphian. Rely on it, nothing of this can be at- 
tempted in opposition if he can get on in time & if he will only gratify the 
unanimous wish of all the Baltimore Stockholders they will pledge them- 
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selves to his Interest & if contrary to expectations there should be any 
opposition shewed by Philadelphians to his election now, they will pledge 
themselves to unite with Mr. Cheeves’ friends in having a hand at the next 
election that will place him where he ought to be at the head of that Bank.” 


To R. L. Colt, New York, January 22, 1819: 


“Since you left us, the Bank committee report has caused great con- 
sternation amongst the large stockholders here. Its confidently believed 
Jones will resign and we have good reason to believe every exertion will be 
made by great & small stockholders to have Cheeves appointed President. 
This with the proposed alteration in the mode of voting will undoubtedly 
produce a better direction & improve the Stock in time, but in the mean- 
time great mischief may be done. We shall be glad to hear from you and the 
view taken of the subject in New York. ...” 


To John Potter, January 26, 1819: 


“Since writing to you yesterday, we have seen a Gentleman from Phila. 
who says; there is but one opinion there who ought & who will be the presi- 
dent of the Bank, if he comes on. We need hardly name Mr. Cheeves. The 
election is to take place 25 Feby, and his presence as soon as possible & yours 
previous to the election is all important.” 


To John Potter, February 2nd, 1819: 


“We are at this moment favored with a letter from Mr. Bacot in part an 
answer to ours of the 18th to you, and regret exceedingly there is a doubt 
whether Mr. Cheeves may come on. Subsequent letters written to Mr. 
Cheeves friends on the same subject we trust may have induced him to 
change his determination on that head. We have it from the most unques- 
tionable source of information that there is but one opinion as to the cer- 
tainty of his election. This question we believe was reserved by some of the 
directors until the will of executive should be ascertained, and have now 
the pleasure to assure you from the most unquestionable source that Mr. 
Cheeves is the wish of the Government. This will secure him an unanimous 
vote. Mr. George Williams, a late director assures us Mr. Cheeves would 
have been elected when he was in Philadela, and Mr. Fisher would have been 
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appointed President pro tem until he could arrive, but on consulting Mr. 
Chauncey, a legal character & one of their board, in exercising the charter, it 
appeared the board had not the power to elect a president pro tem. The 
charter gives this power only tothe President of the Bank....In this predica- 
ment, the Board provided to elect Mr. Fisher with his clear understanding 
that he wd. resign and make way for whoever it might be thought advis- 
able to place in that situation. Mr. Cheeves’ friends, we calculate, were a 
majority of the board under any circumstances but now that the will of the 
executive is known to be in his favor, there can be no doubt of his having an 
unanimous vote but the difficulty still exists as to his presence. He cannot 
be elected until Mr. Fisher resigns, then if he is elected the institution will 
be without a president until Mr. Cheeves could get on. 

This would be placing the institution in a perilous situation and such as 
the directors are anxious to avoid that might be strained to another viola- 
tion of the Charter. We beg of you to use your influence with Mr. Cheeves to 
come on immediately. He has a right to do so as a director & we know a 
number of the executives have said it wd. be of service to the cause of the 
Bank if Mr. Cheeves cd. have been appointed President before the Bank | 
subject was discussed in Congress and his immediate presencein that capac- 
ity would be eminently useful.” 


To John Potter, March 31, 1819: 


“Your esteemed fav of the 5 ult. came to hand in course. Since then 
the presidency of the Bank has been disposed of agreeable to our mutual 
wishes. ...” 


To John Potter, 19 April, 1819: 


““... It gives us pleasure to say that Mr. Cheeves gives great satisfaction 
to everyone. He is indefatigable in his attention to the duties of his office. 
Our A. B. will be glad to see you when you come on and if you don’t pass 
through Baltimore on your way he will go to Philadelphia for the purpose.” 


To Messrs. Adger & Black, 21 May, 1819: 


“, «. Mr. McCulloch, the Cashier of the office has been suspended. The 
number of failures thats likely to be the consequence has kept the Town in 
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quite an uproar. (Here follows a list of those in financial difficulties). We 
have long feared there wd. be a heavy blow in this place from the decline of 
the U. S. Bank Stock. Some of those names have not yet gone & perhaps 
may not. You will not therefore mention names from our letter except that 
you may tell Leeds. We are not in the least interested except in the general 
feeling & distress of our Neighbours. We calculate that the Office (namely, 
Branch of the U.S. Bank) will lose pretty heavily by these failures. Never- 
theless we think general confidence in the institution will be strengthened. 
The community will now know the extent of the loss the Bank will sustain 
which was no doubt much exaggerated in anticipation.” 


It appears that a number of the speculators had gotten pretty 
heavily into the Mechanics Bank of Baltimore. Alexander Brown 
was appointed one of a committee of directors to clear up the 
situation. He was apparently eminently successful as the cor- 
respondence shows. | 


On June 1, 1819, he wrote to Langdon Cheeves, the President 
of the Bank of the United States, as follows: 


“Tt is with much pleasure I can inform you the storm which rose so 
suddenly & burst with such violence on the Mech Bank has passed off 
harmless & tended only to establish confidence in the stability of its foun- 
dation. I trust this stand made to sustain the credit of the institution 
against the excitement of all those unable, aided by those unwilling to pay 
their just debts for the base purpose of covering their own disgrace in the 
general ruin of all credit & all character. Fortunately for this city you 
were here at the critical moment. To the confidence & liberality of the 
U. S. Branch strengthened in their opinion by your advice, it is in a great 
measure owing that events did not occur which might in the end have made 
it no disgrace to stop payment. Happily the tide has turned & I think now 
running rapidly in fav of a correct state of things. The joy manifested 
(except among the bankrupt) at the triumph of the Mechanics Bank is a 
pleasing pledge. There still remains a large portion of the community in 
fav of sustaining credit & retrieving as far as possible the character & cr of 
our devoted City. I just learned our Mutual friend Mr. Potter has arrived. 
He will be a valuable acquisition to your Board.” Ay 
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To Wm. & Jas. Brown & Co., 11 August, 1819: 


«U.S. Bank Stock 97 to 9714. This is a small decline arising from the 
failure of the President of the U. S. Bank at Richmond. The Bank will no 
doubt lose something by him. He has been in difficulties for twenty years 
and is one of the leaches placed in that institution by Buchanan and Mc- 
Cullochy ita 


But the fight was not over. Evidently the old crowd was about 
to make another effort to secure control, as shown by the follow- 
ing: 

To Mr. Romulus Riggs, Georgetown, 28 September, 1819: 
“Have you any stock in U.S. Bank or have any of your friends whose 
proxies you could obtain in favor of the present president or those that will 
support him? Some disappointed people we understood want to make a 
change because Cheeves is too honourable a man to let them use the money 
of the Bank as their own. We can send you some printed forms if you can 


fill tnemnane 
To William Cumming, Petersburg, Va., 4 October, 1819: 


“., . There has been some reports here that some of the disappointed 
people in the U. S. Bank would endeavor to make a party in Phila. of 
putting in a Board that would turn him (C) out. This in the opinion of the 
respectable substantial Stockholders here, would be ruinous to the Bank & 
they have formed a Committee of the friends of Mr. Cheeves & of the 
substantial interest of this Bank who will procure all the proxies they can, 
to be united in giving to the Mother Board a respectable Independent direc- 
tion. 

We enclose you two blank proxies. If any of your acquaintances have stock 
& would like to have it voted as above we would be obliged by your pro- 
curing their proxies. Youl. observe the blanks must be filled up, Witnessed & 
sworn to before a Magistrate. If you can procure more than the two enclosed 
they can be written or we can send you more Blanks. We sent two Blanks to 
A. & R. N. Cunningham for the same purpose. Mr. C. has 100 shares of his 
own which they promised to send us. The proxies may either be left blank 
or filled up with the name of John A. Brown & Company of Philadela.” 
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To Wm. and Jas. Brown & Co., 7 October, 1819: 


““... Steps are (being) taken by the large stockholders here to put in a 
good direction of the Bank of the U. S. at Philadelphia, continuing Mr. 
Cheeves, President. He gives great satisfaction to all but the disappointed 
who at one time had some thoughts of making a change, but they find them- 
selves so weak and friendless that they can do nothing and have given it up. 
The principal object in view here is to endeavor to get a first rate direction 
and to prevent Philadelphia having too much influence in their election. 
William Patterson, John Donald, J. McKim, Jr., Robert Oliver, George 
Hoffman, William Taylor, Talbert Jones, Thomas Ellicott, Luke Tiernan 
and A. B. are a Committee to procure the proxies and unite in the vote. All 
south of this will be with us so that we can have no doubt of giving the Bank 
such a direction that will make it respected both at home and abroad and 
we have no fear but it will yet be a good stock.” 


To Adger & Black, 1 October, 1819: 


“A few of the largest Stockholders of the Bank of the U. S. met this day 
at our office to unite their Interest in putting in a substantial & good direc- 
tion who will support Mr. Cheeves as Prest. We hope means are taken 
by you to get every vote in Carolina. There can be no doubt of them being 
in his favor but it will require some person to take an Interest in procuring 
them in form agreeable to Law.” 


To Wm. Cumming, 18 October, 1819: 


“We hope the Cashier of the Bank at Richmond is in favor of Mr. Cheeves. 
If he is, it is as well asif the proxey of the Insurance Company has been sent 
to us. At the time of the Election a committee will go up to Philadelphia 
from this place to whom the votes will be intrusted. They will no doubt be- 
come acquainted with the Gentlemen from other places with the same views 
and join the best ticket that will serve, the only object being the most re- 
spectable Direction continuing Mr. Cheeves as prest. Our A. B. goes on 
in a few days to be present at the exhibit of the Bank’s affairs on the first of 
November.” 


To Wm. Cumming, 22 October, 1819: 


‘.. You would find from ours of 18th that we would vote no Ticket 
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unless Mr. Cheeves was at the head of it. Your obligation therefore coin- 
cides fully with our views and that of the Committee who will go from here 
at the election. If you should hear of any other persons owning Stock whose 
proxies you can obtain it will be desirable to obtain them... .” 


To Adger & Black, 4 November, 1819: 


“Our A. B. is at Philadelphia attending the meeting of Stockholders 
of Bank United States. It is not expected a report can be made before Satur- 
day.” 


Later, in pursuance of a personal conversation with Mr. 
Cheeves, he wrote him on what was then considered by the 
Congressional Committee one of the most important reforms. 


To Langdon Cheeves, 17 November, 1819: 


_ “Since my return home I have been reflecting on the recommendation of 
the Committee of the Stockholders of the Bank of the United States that 
each share of Stock should have one vote. I fear it will be going too far to ask 
so much. It would no doubt be violently opposed as putting too much in the 
power of a combination of large stockholders. A plan or scale of voting 
that wd. place more power with the middle class of Stockholders wd. be 
more likely to steer clear of the great evils to be dreaded from the two 
extremes. A scale progressing as it now does to 30 shares is as well as it 
cd. be, from 30 to 200 one vote for every § shares, from 200 to 500, one 
vote for every 10 shares. Here I think it might safely end, or one vote for 
every 50 shares above 500 might be permitted without danger. A scale of 
this kind would make it quite unnecessary swearing to Ownership which 
is expensive and troublesome to distant Stockholders, particularly those 
residing in the Country at a distance from a Notary or Magistrate, and it is 
to them oppressive, as those residing within a short distance of the place of 
voting can do so without expense. | 

By this scale little or nothing could be effected by transfer into small par- 
cels, and a combination of large Stockholders sufficiently guarded against. 
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As the Law now stands, the small Stockholders have not sufficient Interest 
to induce them to be at the expense & trouble of placing their proxies in 
disinterested hands. Those persons with whom it would be most proper to 
place them are generally speaking those who will take least trouble to pro- 
cure them. Whereas the designing interested man who has some object to 
accomplish will spare no pains & probably pay the Expense of procuring 
proxies in form and its seldom a small Stockholder will refuse his proxy to 
any person who asks it. Its different with those who have from 30 to 200 
shares. Before they give their proxies they will reflect what use will be made 
of them, but as it now stands, the industrious collector of small proxies over- 
powers the substantial Stockholders to the great injury of the Bank and 
Community. 

With respect to the next election the situation in which the Bank has been 
placed by designing men has I think called forth an unusual exertion and zeal 
on the part of the substantial Stockholders to procure and give to the proxies 
the best possible direction. But this zeal will subside with many and those 
who have no personal views to answer, and will, if the Law remains as it 
is, in a little time place again the affairs of the bank in the hands of secret de- 
signing men who will set to work as numbers of secret proxie hunters. 

I take the liberty of submitting the foregoing remarks to your considera- 
tion, & am dear sir, with much respect and esteem, 

Obt. &F H. Sot. 
ALEx’R. Brown.” 


Alexander Brown was elected a director of the Office of Dis- 
count and Deposit, the Baltimore Branch of the United States 
Bank. It was necessary for him to resign as a director of the 
Mechanics Bank of Baltimore and he did so in a letter so full of 
sound banking advice that it is a model of its kind and is given 
in full: 

“29, November, 1819. 
The President and Directors of The Mechanics Bank of Baltimore, 


Many of my friends have long been urging me to consent to be appointed 
a director in the Office of Discount and Deposit in this City, particularly at 
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the time the vacancies occurred last Spring which I then positively declined, 
believing that the Mechanics Bank at that time so circumstanced as to re- 
quire the united exertions, aid and support of every director to sustain its 
credit. | 
I am now informed I have actually been appointed a director in the Office. 
Although my interest and that of my family are deeply concerned in the 
management of that institution and although in my judgment, the Mechan- 
ics Bank is now in a situation not to be affected by the resignation of any 
director, yet I was unwilling to trust my own opinion, where my interest was 
so deeply concerned and therefore consulted some of our Board previous to 
my acceptance of my appointment, and I was pleased to find their opinion 
coincided with my own, that a steady perserverence in the course for some 
time adopted by the Mechanics Bank will most certainly enable it to main- 
tain its credit and respectability. Permit me therefore to resign my seat at 
your Board, in doing which I have had a strong conflict in my mind between 
the solicitations of my friends and my interest on one side and on the other 
the deep interest I have taken and still feel for the prosperity of the Mechan- 
ics Bank, added to the respect and attachment I have for the Board, who 
have by their united exertions succeeded in saving the Bank from ruin and 
disgrace. Permit me before I close this subject to suggest the propriety, in- 
deed, imperious necessity, of perservering in your present plan of curtailing 
with firmness and prudence, all large accomodations. From this source, 
funds must be raised to meet the gradual return of notes which though slow 
will be certain. Take no new accounts that must be bought by a standing 
accomodation however small. Cherish by all means in your power those ac- 
counts that are certain and require no discount. Of those you have many 
and which are invaluable to a Bank situated as yours now is. Next to them 
go those accounts that offer nothing but real business paper. Those circulate 
your notes and where necessary can be curtailed without difficulty. A stand- 
ing loan or accomodation notes never circulate one dollar of your paper, nor 
can any aid be speedily drawn from them, let the eagerness of the Bank be 
ever so great. Allow me to take this opportunity of assuring the Board and 
each individual of it that if in the course of unprecedented difficulties that. 
have presented themselves to the Board, difference of opinion and warmth 
of discussion was produced, but nothing ever escaped me that was intended 
as personal. Anxiety for the safety and prosperity of the Bank added to a 
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conscientious desire to discharge faithfully my duty as a director were the 
sole and only motives which guided my conduct. 
Believe me, Gentlemen, etc. 
A. Brown & Sons.” 


It will be noticed that on more than one occasion Alexander 
Brown signed his firm’s name to a personal letter—a bit of ab- 
sent-mindedness not without its parallel among business men 
today. 

The only note of triumph which he permitted to escape him 
was contained in a brief postscript to Mr. Potter: 


“We should think the swindlers must be pretty well rid out of the Bank. 
Now if we can only keep them out.” 


Finally a letter to Mr. Potter concludes the correspondence 
on the subject: 


“10 March, 1820 

Our John A. Brown, having had the misfortune to lose his wife, the writer 
and Mrs. B have been for some time in Philadelphia and have frequently 
had the pleasure of seeing Mr. Cheeves. The cashier he has now got is 
well spoken of and we trust and fully calculate on Mr. Cheeves fitting more 
comfortably in his situation than he has done heretofore. After you left him, 
he seemed nearly worn down and seemed very despondent at the way things 
were going on. His upright conduct will finally triumph and I hope things 
will now go on smoothly, to aid which your visiting the Eastward as early 
this summer as you can make it convenient, will be very desirable to all...” 


There is much more of interest than has been quoted. Space 
will not permit further extension—too much has perhaps already 
been given—but the whole fabric of business in the United States 
was so deeply involved in the threatened failure of the Bank of 
the United States, and so much has been written on the subject 
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that these old letter files—now published for the first time—are 
quoted rather fully because of their interest to students of his- 
tory and because they illustrate most forcibly the sterling in- 
tegrity and far reaching power of the founder of this firm. 
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CHAPTER ELEVEN, 


EXPANSION AND PROSPERITY 
OR TE FL RM 


HE spirit of the times stands forth in the dry 
y) old ledgers. They smell of the salt of the sea 
4 and of strange lands. In the ledger of Alexan- 
41 der Brown of 1796 are accounts of ““Adventure 
2} No. 1” and “‘Adventure No. 2.”’ And these old 
3 yo) bankers, regarded as conservative in their day, 
continued to enter “adventures,” and the early adventures 
smack of the Indies and the Carolinas, of Portugal and Spain 
and South America. 

Later the entries became less “venturesome’’ but the salt of 
the sea and the stimulus of trading still stands forth. 

By 1820 the firm had become a really great banking house as 
well as a really great trading house. The one line hooked up 
logically with the other. It was, in fact, a necessity to have both, 
but it is easy to see that to manage this sort of an establishment 
required brains and judgment of a high order. 

Here is a letter that as well as any other of that time illus- 
trates the human element incident to the trading end of the bus- 
iness. It is of March 3, 1820, and to Matthew Cottrell of Noble- 
borough, Maine: 





“Yours of 26 Jany was handed us. . . by Captain Howlan, who has taken 
charge of the ship, and we are today in receipt of your letter of the 23 d. uto. 
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The 2,000 barrels of flour noticed in ours of the 25th was an order we had to 
execute on an English account, provided we could purchase and ship on cer- 
tain terms, say at $1 per Barrel freight. We were satisfied if a cargo could be 
made up it would be better to take that certain than go around to Southern 
ports on chance. Captain Howlan being of the same opinion and 1,000 
Barrels offering on the same terms the Sa//y will commence loading for Liv- 
erpool to-morrow and be dispatched with as little delay as possible. It is 
estimated she will carry 3,500 Barrels and, if the other 500 cannot be had, 
we will ship it ourselves rather than let her go without being full. We have 
a house in Liverpool, Wm. & Jas. Brown and Co., if you have no particular 
friend there, we presume you will not objections to their attending to her 
Business and, in the abscence of your instructions, we shall direct him to 
value on them. . . . Captain Howlan has seen your Son and, indeed was 
with him the first two days almost continually, using his endeavors and 
persuasions to get him to go home. As yet, however, he will not consent. 
He will do all he can to accomplish that desirable end.” 


And then, five days later, there followed another letter to Mr. 
Cottrell showing how the uncertain human element smashes up 
the best plans. 

Mr. Brown wrote: 


“We are extremely sorry and concerned to advise you that Captain How- 
lan has conducted himself insuch a manner since his arrival that heis totally 
unfit to be trusted with command of your ship. From what we learn he had 
been in a state of intoxication since his arrival. He seldom went near the ship 
and when he did it was to fight with the mate. Yesterday Howlan got so 
drunk that he opened a cask of rum on board and distributed to all hands in 
tumblerfulls and prevented the flour from getting on board. Howlan went 
ashore at a late hour and spent the night at the watch house. We have taken 
the necessary of discharging the Captain and hope you will approve this 
measure, and have got Captain McKown to promise to take charge of the 
ship.” 


Evidently Mr. Cottrell had a wayward son and had Paleee 
Alex. Brown & Sons to look him up and try and send him home. 
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The following letter on March 11, from Mr. Brown to the father 
is an interestingly human one: 


“Since our last we have seen your son frequently. We have not heard the 
slightest insinuation of anything against him except his being led away by 
some worthless female, which he, himself, fully acknowledged. We think if 
he had the means of paying off some of his debts, and funds to carry him 
home, we could prevail on him to go there, and throw himself on your clem- 
ency. He says he has totally abandoned all intercourse with the woman. We 
have heard that he intends togo privateering or pirating. A step of this kind, 
we think, would produce more lasting injury on his morals and character 
than anything he has yet done. 

Permit us to give you our advice on this occasion. Write to him affec- 
tionately and receive him, if he does return, as the father received the prodi- 
gal son. This misfortune may, under judicious management, turn to good 
account and prove a lasting and useful admonition to him.” 


This is one of the rare sentimental letters in all those bound 
volumes. It shows Mr. Brown as a man of sound common sense 
and genuine feeling. Moreover, he accomplished the desired re- 
sults. Mr. Cottrell took his advice, sent Alex. Brown & Sons 
$250 to pay his son’s debts, and an additional sum to bring him 
home. On March 23, Mr. Brown wrote to Mr. Cottrell that his 
son was leaving the next day for home. 

While Mr. Brown wrote his sons and agents during the War 
that all business was at a standstill because of the blockade, his 
letter books also show that his vessels were running the British 
blockade, taking chances, carrying goods to neutral ports, and 
returning with cargoes. Indications crop out in letters years 
after the close of the War that indicate he had found a way that 
was reasonably safe. 

After the War Mr. Brown not only steered his firm clear of 
the rocks but apparently increased his own business when busi- 
ness generally was bad, for at this time he wrote one of his friends 
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that “things are in such shape here that unless rents come down 
and the cost of living becomes cheaper, those who are in busi- 
ness will be forced to retire and go to live in the country.” It 
was in June, 1818, Mr. Brown made that statement, and, while 
business then generally was unquestionably bad, that of Alex. 
Brown & Sons had grown to cover a large part of the country. 
It will, perhaps, be of interest to give here a list of some of Mr. 
Brown’s agents and correspondents at this time, if only to show 


the scope of the business. Here they are: 


Dorsey and Lanahan, New Orleans; 

William Cumming, Petersburg; 

Riggs and Gaither, Georgetown; 

A. H. Lawrence & Co., New York; 

James Dennison & Co., London; 

J. H. Kennedy & Company, 
Hagerstown; 

J. W. Southgate, Norfolk; 

Walter Cox & Co., Washington; 

William Clarke, Easton; 

J. T. Corcoran, Georgetown; 

W. T. Williams & Co., Frederick; 

Campbell & Cumming, Savannah; 

Magwood and Patterson, Charleston; 

John White & Co., New York; 

John Potter, Charleston; 

Silas E. West, Philadelphia; 

Moncure, Robinson & Pleasants, 
Richmond; 

Humphrey & Wask, Harper’s Ferry; 

Robins Read, S¢. Louis; 

William Holliday & Co., Winchester; 

Dorset Clagett, Georgetown; 

Wilson & Cunningham, Norfolk; 
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William D. Weld, New Orleans; 
Robert Read, New York; 
Lane & McLanahan, Carlisle; 
William Lane, Front Royal; 
William Lenwood, Birmingham; 
W. H. G. Munroe, Annapolis; 
Tompkins and Murray, Richmond; 
Thomas & Groome, Easton; 
Richard Pellet, London; 
J. Williams, Fredericksburg; 
Wiliam Ward, Washington; 
Samuel M. Moore, Manchester, 
England; 
Dockery Smith, Philadelphia; 
Hugh Munroe & Co., Lisbon; 
William Gihon & Sons, Ballymena, 
Ireland; 
Newton Lyon & Co., Liverpool; 
John C. Armstead, New York; 
Joseph Clarke, Washington; 
W. O. Lenwood, Birmingham; 
Thomas Winstandly, J/inois 
Territory. 


Expansion and Prosperity of the FIRM 


With all these and many more, Mr. Brown was in continual 
correspondence, writing in hisown hand letters afterwards copied 
by his clerks into the letter books. During the War, the blockade 
and the panic that followed, there was scarcely a year from the 
first in which he founded his firm that the business of Alex. 
Brown & Sons did not go ahead. In letters written just before 
he died and in letters exchanged between the brothers after his 
death, in the settling up of the estate and the readjustment of 
the business, this is made abundantly plain. The firm grew and 
prospered as the City of Baltimore and the country grew. It 
kept full pace with both. In those days of 1818-1819, Balti- 
more’s population had gone over 40,000. The day the founda- 
tion of the Capitol at Washington was laid, the branch house 
of Alex. Brown & Sons in Philadelphia was opened, and the 
following advertisement appeared in the Union, United States 
Gazette, and The True American, all published in Philadelphia. 


“John A. Brown & Co. take this opportunity of informing those who have 
been in the habit of purchasing linens imported by Alexander Brown and 
Sons, of Baltimore, that the above firm is a branch of that concern and that 
both houses will import a constant supply of cheap linens.” 


A year later, in 1819, the first transatlantic steamship made 
its first trip across the Atlantic Ocean—from Savannah to Liv- 
erpool. It was the side wheel steamer Savannah. In the four 
years following that first passage Maine and Alabama were ad- 
mitted as States; the treaty with Spain, acquiring Florida, was 
made; the ‘Missouri Compromise” submitted by Henry Clay 
was passed in Congress; Napoleon Bonaparte died at St. Helena; 
the “Monroe Doctrine’”’ was proclaimed; General Lafayette 
came to America and visited Baltimore, and John Quincy Adams 
was elected President. 
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Such was the state of the nation and the world, when the firm 
of Alex. Brown & Sons started on an era of very great prosper- 
ity. While there had been a steady growth from 1800 through 
perilous times, it was not until about 1824 and the inaug- 
uration of the Adams administration that the firm seems 
really to have “struck its stride.” From that date on to 1834, 
when the founder died—an even decade—there was an almost 
unbroken record of prosperity. The country was permanently 
at peace. There were no political problems either foreign or 
domestic to alarm or depress business, and Mr. Brown was able 
to make his talents for trading count big and give full play to 
the commercial genius that made it possible for him to buy in 
the cheapest markets and sell in the dearest. In these ten years 
Mr. Brown expanded as a trader. It was not only cotton, tobacco 
and linen in which he dealt, but an endless variety of goods. He 
bought anything that could be sold at a profit. For instance, in 
1825 one of his ships, the Sa//y, brought from France a cargo 
of wines and liquors—champagne at $18.20 per dozen, French 
brandy at $2.30 per gallon, coffee, pepper, sweet oil and indigo. 

Between 1824 and 1834 1t was not unusual for the firm to deal 
in as many as twenty thousand bales of cotton. Unquestionably 
there was risk involved in these big transactions, but Mr.Brown’s 
action was always a matter of backing his judgment and not a 
matter of backing his luck. He never merely guessed or gam- 
bled. He always had a reason for what he did and a sound basis 
for acting. It is worth while in this connection to quote one or 
two extracts from letters to his sons showing the conservatism 
that tempered his plans: 


“Prudence and reflection are always more valuable than impulsive ac- 
tion.” 
“Get your money first. We have no confidence in the man.” 
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“The risks are too great. One loss may wipe out a hundred safe arrivals. 
Stick to your last.” 

“Don’t deal with people about whose integrity and character there is 
question. It keeps your mind uneasy. Itis far better to lose the business.” 

“There is danger in over extension. You cannot make a mistake by being 
sure. Wait.” 

“Nothing will be done in the matter of the tariff at this session of the 
Congress. I am sure of that, so you may go ahead.” 


Most of this advice, admonition and information Mr. Brown 
gave to his son, William, in Liverpool. He also transmitted to 
William a confidential list of bank customers with trenchant 
comment on each for his guidance. Some of these comments fol-_ 
low: 


“A bold dealer of strong mind, could get through difficulties another would 
sink under.” 

“Good during his life time.” 

“Very good.” 

“Very troublesome to deal with, but good.” 

“Good in circumstances but not liked as a man.” 

“We fear they have not made money this spring, but we consider them 
correct and honorable.” 


Frequently Mr. Brown had to curb his son, William, who 
seemed, at that time anyway, to have more initiative and enter- 
prise than the other brothers. At one time William was anxious 
for the house to go into the insurance business; at another he 
wanted to make a big land speculation. On both Mr. Brown 
emphatically and sternly “put down his foot.’’ “The risks are 
too great and we know nothing about the business,’’ he wrote. 
“We are doing well enough as it is. Be content.” 

Usually Alexander Brown’s letters, even when containing a 
rebuke, showed an absence of temper or feeling. Here is one, 
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however, in which he hits out from the shoulder and minces no 
words. It is to a gentleman residing in New York who was evi- 
dently appealing to him for financial assistance: 


“Your letter of the 13th inst. received but being satisfied that your dis- 
tress arises altogether from your own bad conduct we will have nothing to do 
with you. You need not give yourself the trouble of writing to us again, as 
we will not take the trouble of replying to your letters.” 


In the Brown library are many books which speak for them- 
selves of the minds and characters of Alexander Brown and his 
sons. The most outstanding feature is the number of Bibles of 
all editions and sizes. One is a folio copy of the New Testament 
evidently brought over by Alexander Brown himself which con- 
tains an entry written across a page: 


“William Brown and Margaret Davison was married roth of 
Novbr. 1745.” 


Later, among other entries: 
“My son Fohn was born the 16th of April 1747, aged 15” 


This is rather an advanced age at which to be born. The ex- 
planation lies probably in the fact that the entry was not com- 
pleted. 

Another entry: 


“Alexander was born 20 Nov. 1764 at half an hour at night.” 


There were nine entries of birth preceding this and two fol- 
lowing, including Stewart Brown whocame to this country ahead 
of Alexander Brown. 

Next in order of importance among the books is what may 
well have been the business guide book of Alexander Brown. It 
was published in 1772 and has his name “‘Alexr. Brown’’ in- 
scribed on the cover. Its somewhat pretentious title is as follows: 
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“JONES’ GEOGRAPHY 
A New and Universal Geographical Grammar 
or a 
Complete System of Geography, containing the Ancient 
and Present State of All the European Kingdoms, States 
and Republics in the Known World, 

Their Dimension, History, Climate, Soil and Produce, Manufactures, 
Trade, Commerce, Colonies, Constitutions, Revenues, Forces by Sea and 
Land, Rivers, Harbors, Lakes, Cities, Principal Towns, Universities, Ruins, 
Antiquities, Curiosities, Mountains, Caverns, Animals, Vegetables, Mines, 
Minerals, etc. 

The Genius, Language, Learning, Manners, Customs and Habits of the 
Inhabitants, etc., etc., 

By E. Jones. 
London, Printed for G. Rospinson, 1772. 


Another interesting book is one which belonged to William 
Brown. On the title page is written: 
“William Brown, Feby. 20, 1807.” 


It is Adam Smith’s “Wealth of Nations” which marked an 
era in the economic thought of the world—an edition dated 1804, 
printed by Lincoln & Gleason, Printers, Hartford, for Oliver D. 
Cooke. 

The Brown library shows clearly that the Brown success was 
not based upon “‘lucky ventures,” but, as has been said else- 
where, upon the careful study of available material, followed 
by the exercise of sound judgment. 
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CHAPTER, TWELVE 
THE GROWTH OF BUSINESS 


BROWN US. MARYLAND 


vy 


JHE close touch the head of the firm had with the — 






political situation in the United States is evi- 
DM denced in letter after letter. He wrote William, 
pu always withcompleteauthority, as to what Con- 
gress would or would not do “‘at this session”’ 
s and he frequently called upon him to send cer- 
tain information and statistics which “‘one of our friends in Con- 
gress wants for a speech he is shortly to make.” One of these 
friends for whom he often asked help was Mr. McKim, one of 
the Senators from Maryland. 

With Senator McKim, Mr. Brown was evidently upon terms 
of intimacy both personal and political, and there are a number 
of indications that Mr. McKim largely looked to Mr. Brown for 
guidance and advice. The tariff was naturally the first political 
concern of Mr. Brown. He was at this time, or at least became 
before his death, the greatest importer and exporter of his time. 
No firm in the United States shipped so much cotton and to- 
_ bacco to foreign ports as did Alex. Brown & Sons, and few im- 
ported as many or as varied cargoes. The very nature of his 
business made Mr. Brown a free-trade man. A tariff wall was 
the last thing he wanted. He had no “infant industry”’ to build 
up and protect. The tariff—any tariff—struck squarely at his 
business, and there is ample evidence that he exerted a consid- 
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erable influence on Congress in first preventing the passage of 
any tariff bill, and second, in modifying the tariff schedules in 
the bill as finally passed. The clear-headed way in which Mr. 
Brown analyzed conditions and adjusted his course to the po- 
litical wind is shown in the following letter to Wm. & Jas. Brown 
& Co., written in December, 1825: 


“From the complexion of the President’s Message, I think it quite likely 
a new loan at 5 per cent may be taken up and that the 6 per cent may be 
paid off, and these stocks become due, which will lower them very much in 
this country, and may even affect them in anticipation. A new loan may 
have an affect on all stocks in this country. We would therefore, wish you 
not to purchase any stocks for us predicated on anything more than par on 
this side at maturity.” 


It was in 1824 that the Brown house first began the issuance 
of letters of credit to travelers abroad. Here is the first record of 
such a transaction appearing in the letter books. It is under date 


of May 14, 1824, and to Wm. & Jas. Brown & Co., Liverpool: 


“At the request of our mutual friend, Dr. Ashton Alexander, we Introduce 
to you Mr. John M. Colston, of Va., who crosses the Atlantic in search of 
Health, & to see his Brother who lives in Paris. 

We have also lodged a credit in his favor of 250 pounds sterling, or any 
part thereof, which he may require. Your civilities and attentions during his 
stay in Liverpool will oblige. 

A. Brown & Sons.” 


This is certainly the first record of a letter of credit issued by 
the Brown house. It probably was the beginning of a side line 
of the banking business that with the development of transat- 
lantic travel has grown to enormous proportions. Many thou- 
sands of such letters are annuallyissued by the firm in these days 
and it has become an important department in most of the great 
banks and trust companies on both sides of the ocean. 
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The Growth of BUSINESS 


By virtue of being practically first in the field and because of 
their high standing in this country they were able to obtain, 
through the English house, the most stable and highly regarded 
correspondents throughout the world. The firm’s correspon- 
dents now number over three thousand. Some of them have 
been on the firm’s books for a century. 

It is said at the Pall Mall office of Brown, Shipley & Com- 
pany over 25,000 pieces of mail are now handled in a single day 
for travelers holding letters of credit issued by Brown Brothers 
and Company and Alex. Brown & Sons. 

The year 1825 was one in which the firm sustained unusually 
heavy losses. Four of the vessels in its fleet were lost at sea—the 
Unicorn, the Elizabeth Wilson, the Columbia and the Dorothea. 
‘In a letter to one of his sons Mr. Brown states that the net prof- 
its for the year were only $58,000. “We should,” he said, “have 
made three times that much and will next year.” Moreover he 
did. 

Alex. Brown & Sons stood at that time second to no business 
institution in America in financial soundness and strength and 
in its reputation for integrity and fair dealing. It is worth while 
to repeat that, in letter after letter, Mr. Brown pointed out to 
his sons that in their business—bankers and commission mer- 
chants—it is not only necessary to “be correct in every partic- 
ular but to have the appearance of correctness.” 

“There is always,” he wrote once to William in the early days, 
“a disposition among customers to believe that we buy their 
goods always at the lowest price and sell them at the highest. 
They are, because of this belief, usually in a suspicious frame of 
mind. It is accordingly essential for us in all our dealings not 
only to be fair but never to have the appearance of unfairness.” 

If there is any sounder doctrine either for business career or 
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personal conduct it is difficult to think of it. That was the basic 
idea on which the Brown firm was founded, and through five 
generations it has never ceased to be the creed of the concern—a 
creed from which it does not depart. It not only measures fully 
up to the standard of absolute fairness in all its transactions 
but it goes to extraordinary lengths in maintaining the “‘appear- 
ance of fairness” which the first Alexander Brown insisted was 
equally as essential as fairness itself. There is probably no busi- 
ness house or banking institution in the United States—or any- 
where else for that matter—more sensitive concerning its honor 
than the firm of Alex. Brown & Sons. All of its correspondence 
shows this. There has never since the founding of the firm been 
a time when it was willing to have its motives or methods ques- 
tioned, or to continue dealing with those in whose integrity they 
had lost confidence. Through five generations that feeling and 
attitude has remained undiminished and unweakened. It is to- 
day, one hundred and twenty-five years since the firm’s estab- 
lishment, Just as much an inherent part of the firm as it was 
during the days of the founder. 

It is a direct inheritance from the head of the Brown clan, 
and it has passed down the line from father to son in such a way 
that there is no employee of the Brown banks, no matter how un- 
important, who does not know that the reputation of the Brown 
house for integrity, soundness and fairness means more to the 
members of the firm than any amount of business and that their 
first concern is to keep that reputation untarnished. That sounds 
somewhat sanctimonious, but it happens to be, with this firm, 
a simple and plain statement of fact. The honor of the firm of 
Alex. Brown & Sons, its good faith and financial standing in a 
hundred and twenty-five years and through five generations, 
has never been justly questioned. 
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The writer is not speaking in generalities but as a result of a 
thorough examination of the firm’s correspondence, covering 
many years, for the purpose of preparing this history. 

It is not possible to exaggerate the value the first Alexander 
Brown placed on his reputation and that of his firm. He kept it 
fresh in the minds of his sons through his letters when they 
were away from him, and by precept and preaching when they 
were at home. He never missed an opportunity to impress upon 
them the importance of keeping free from questionable trans- 
actions and shady people. “Do no business,” he wrote time and 
time again to William in Liverpool, John in Philadelphia, and 
James in New York, “‘with those you cannot trust.” “Better to 
lose the business than have an uneasy mind.” 

It was also a matter of pride with Alexander Brown that he 
and his firm should be identified with every progressive devel- 
opment and civic movement in Baltimore, the city in which he 
was located. It was this feeling that made him, in 1825, one of 
the incorporators of the Maryland Institute of Art; that made 
him throw his weight behind the erection of a municipal water 
works; that caused him to head the list of Baltimore subscribers 
for the relief of the sufferers from the great fire in Savannah; 
that prompted him to take a prominent part in the ceremonies 
of the laying of the cornerstone of the Washington Monument 
in 1815, and, in the same year, the laying of the cornerstone of 
the monument commemorating the Battle of North Point. 


Brown vs. MARYLAND 


It was doubtless this spirit also that prompted him to do a 
perfectly characteristic thing. At great expense to his firm he 
fought for a principle when the immediate stake was but a few 
dollars. He employed the leading lawyers of his day and carried 
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the case to the Supreme Court of the United States where Chief 
Justice Marshall rendered a decision laying down certain fun- 
damental principles of Constitutional Law that had made the 
case one of the half dozen most important decisions rendered by 
the Court since its foundation. The case is known as Brown 
vs. Maryland and is recorded in 12 Wheaton p. 420. 

The facts were, that the Maryland Legislature passed a law 
requiring all importers and wholesalers of imported goods to 
take out a license and pay a fee of $50 thereupon. For failure to 
take out such a license there was to be imposed a fine of $100 
and forfeiture of the amount of the tax. 

Here was but a small amount of money at stake, but a great 
constitutional principle was involved, as to whether or not the 
United States Government had the exclusive power to regulate 
commerce. If the State of Maryland possessed the power to im- 
pose a license tax on imports, so did every other State, and if 
such power existed why should the States confine themselves to 
nominal taxes on imports alone? 

Alex. Brown & Sons refused to take out a license. Alexander, 
George, John and James were indicted in the City Court of 
Baltimore for doing business without a license and judgment 
was rendered against them in the Maryland Courts. They took 
their case to the Supreme Court of the United States. William 
Wirt and Jonathan Meredith represented the Browns; Roger 
Brooke Taney and Reverdy Johnson the State of Maryland. 
It was an array of great lawyers arguing before one of the great- 
est judges of all history. 

On March 12, 1827, Chief Justice Marshall delivered the 
opinion of the Court in favor of the Browns, laying down cer- 
tain principles of power reserved to the National Government. 
We now see clearly that this solid foundation and unit control 
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were absolutely necessary as a base for the great international 
commerce of the United States. i 

The Court found that the Act under which the Browns were 
indicted was repugnant to that Article of the Constitution which 
declares: 

“that no State shalllay any impost or taxes 
on imports or exports.” 

and in response to the argument that the duty was a very light 
one and was not of the character held repugnant by the consti- 
tutional provisions, the court said: 


“It is obvious that the same power which imposes a light duty, can im- 
pose a very heavy one, one which amounts to a prohibition. Questions of 
power do not depend on the degree to which it may be exercised. If it may 
be exercised at all, it must be exercised at the will of those in whose hands it 
is placed. If the tax may be levied in this form by a state, it may be levied 
to an extent which will defeat the revenue by impost, so far as it is drawn 
from importations into the particular state.” 


The Court also held the Act repugnant to the clause in the 
Constitution which empowers ‘‘Congress to regulate commerce 
with foreign nations, etc.” 
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CHAPTER THIRTEEN. 


THE BROWNS AND THE BALTIMORE 
AND OHIO RAILROAD COMPANY 


uh 


HE correspondence books now indicate that the 
sons of Alexander Brown were beginning to take 
a more important place in the firm’s business. 
During the period of the War of 1812 many of 
the important letters were written by other 

wS hands than those of Alexander Brown. Yet, up 
to the time of his death in 1834, Alexander Brown still had the 
final say and the hammer-like stroke of his command may be 
felt all the way through. 

George was now his Baltimore partner and George had inher- 
ited much of his father’s vision and ability. 

From Mrs. Bibbin’s interesting sketch of the history of Balti- 
more contained in George W. Howard’s “Monumental City” 
there is the following graphic picture of the early nineteenth 
century: 





“The western trade, which, before the Revolution, had been conveyed on 
the backs of packhorses, walking in single file through the narrow paths 
which led across the mountains, now required for its transportation the huge 
canvas-covered “‘Conestoga” wagons, which, with their teams of six or 
eight horses and jingling bells, used to traverse the old Braddock’s road and 
the turnpikes that had been constructedas far as the navigable waters of the 
West. The relics of this old method of transportation may yet be discerned 
in the immense yards, made for the accommodation of these wagons and 
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teams, attached to a few of the old inns in Baltimore that have yet escaped 
the march of improvement.” 


But new ideas were coming into the minds of American busi- 
ness men—the feasibility of transportation by canals and the 
carrying of wagons over iron rails. 

No one can read the letters written by the firm in 1827, 1828, 
1829 and 1830, nor study the history of the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad without realizing that this, the first important railroad 
in the world, was largely sponsored and made possible by the 
support given it by Alex. Brown & Sons. The facts show that 
the plan of building the road was first conceived and discussed 
on February 12, 1827, at a meeting of twenty-five leading citi- 
zens of Baltimore, called together by George Brown and held 
at his residence in Baltimore. The avowed purpose of the meet- 
ing was to consider the best means of restoring to the city trade 
which had been diverted by the introduction of steam naviga- 
tion and the opening up of the Erie and other canals to the West. 
As a direct result of this meeting at the Brown house, stock 
subscription books were opened on March 20, and forty-one 
thousand seven hundred and eighty-one shares of stock almost 
immediately subscribed. The amount of money raised in Balti- 
more alone was $4,178,000, subscribed by twenty thousand peo- 
ple. The idea urged by Alexander Brown was to make the 
subscription for the stock as wide as possible in order to get gen- 
uine public support. Twelve days after the meeting at George 
Brown’s house Alexander Brown wrote to William, in London, 
as follows: 


_ “Batimore 24 Feby. 1827. 

Gentlemen: 
The people in this country have lately been turning much of their atten- 
tion to the formation of Rail ways. We send you by this conveyance two 
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copies of the proceedings of some of the citizens of Baltimore, by which you 
will see it is contemplated to make a Rail way from this City to the Ohio 
River; if this be accomplished it will resuscitate Baltimore, & from the im- 
mense advantage of local situation, will make her in a short time second to 
no city in the union. The community seem to take a deep interest in it & a 
charter has been applied for. We wish you to send us a copy of the charter 
obtained for the Liverpool & Manchester Rail-way Company with such 
recent publications on the subject & any other useful information you may 
be able to obtain for use relative thereto. You will see from the Pamphlet, we 
have Treadgold’s & Gray’s works on that subject already & from Strick- 
land’s report we have got many extracts;also from Jessop’s work but have 
not the work itself. The improvements that are daily making in the applica- 
tion of Steam to land Navigation make the latest improvements particu- 
larly desirable. An application will no doubt be made to Congress to permit 
Iron (for this purpose exclusively) to be imported free of duty, whether its 
granted or not there can be no doubt that large quantities will be imported. 
We have seen a letter to day from Boston which mentions a very sensible 
pamphlet on this subject by a Mr. McLowsin (noticed in the London Pam- 
phleteer) which it may be desirable to have. The Engineers for construct- 
ing the Manchester Rail-way will be able to put you in the way of obtain- 
ing the best information on the subject. If the thing goes on we may find it 
desirable to get a practical man out, of first rate talents, can such be readily 
obtained & can you guess what compensation would command suchaman?”’ 


This letter is sufficient to show that the Browns had placed 
themselves squarely back of the project. From that time on 
their interest increased and they not only gave the financial 
support expected of them, but gavea large part of their time to 
the supervision of the physical aspects of building the road as 
witness a letter to William Brown, of June 12, 1829, largely de- 
voted to details about wheels, flanges, and other phases of con- 
struction. The letter concludes with a sentence or two that 
showed the Browns almost regarded the project as their own: 
“Our Chief Engineer,” wrote Alexander Brown, “‘we regard as 
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deficient in mechanical knowledge, except as he has had from 
books. Our A. B. and G. B. have had to direct all the work at 
every point.” 

At the time George Brown called the meeting at his house, 
there were in the whole world only two or three short railroads 
—the Stockton and Darlington in England, about twenty-five 
miles in length, opened in 1825, constructed under the direction 
of George Stephenson, and the road between Manchester and 
Liverpool, already begun but not completed until 1830. There 
were also a few roads of crudest construction for the convey- 
ance of minerals. Thomas Leeper had built a short line at his 
quarry in Delaware County, near Philadelphia; Josiah White 
had built nine miles of track leading from his coal mines down 
to the Lehigh River at Mauch Chunk. The whole railroad sub- 
ject was in an experimental and extremely uncertain condition. 
George Brown had been for more than a year deeply interested 
in the railroad idea as the one way for Baltimore to meet the 
Philadelphia competition and overcome the advantage that city 
had obtained through the construction of the canal to the Sus- 
quehanna. Philip E. Thomas, a wealthy Quaker merchant of 
Baltimore, and president of the Mechanics Bank, in which the 
Browns were interested and which they had helped establish, 
was enthusiastic over the railroad idea as the real way to restore 
Baltimore trade. It was he, more than anyone else, who first 
aroused the interest of George Brown and who codperated with 
George Brown in preparing the plans and specifications laid be- 
fore that initial conference in the Brown residence. 

All through 1829, 1830, 1831 and 1832, it is apparent from the 
records that Alex. Brown & Sons were making the construction 
of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad their chief objective. Doz- 
ens of letters from both Alexander Brown and George Brown to 
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William on the subject appear in the books. Through William a 
new chief engineer was obtained and sent to Baltimore, replac- 
ing the original man, of whom both Mr. Brown and George 
strongly disapproved. Data about wheels, rails and other con- 
struction details were forwarded to the Brown house from its 
British branch. 

Actual work on the railroad was begun on July 4, 1828, and a 
great crowd gathered to witness the ceremonies attending the 
breaking of ground. At that time George Brown had been made 
the Treasurer of the Company, and retained that position until 
1834, when his father died. For his services as treasurer he de- 
clined to accept any compensation and gave up the work only 
because the death of Alexander Brown imposed such business 
burdens on his shoulders as to compel him to divorce himself 
from all interests outside the Brown house. Up to that time, 
however, his zeal in promoting the railroad project never flagged, 
and it is certainly a fact that but for the support given the plan 
by the Browns it could not have been put through. Baltimore 
would have lost not only the practical advantages of being the 
Eastern terminal of the shortest route from tidewater to the 
West (resulting in favorable freight rates today) but also the 
historic distinction of having constructed the first railroad in 
the United States. It was on June 14, 1830, that Alexander 
Brown wrote to William telling him of the fine work done by 
Mr. Knight, the new chief engineer, who had come to Balti- 
more through Wm. & Jas. Brown & Co., and informing him 
that there were now thirteen miles of the road in operation, 
that ‘Ross Winans is again home and delighted with the suc- 
cess of the plan,” that the road reaches now to Ellicott City and 
that a record had been made of seventy-eight miles a day at a 
rate of twelve miles an hour. 
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On January 18, 1831, the Baltimore Browns were still both- 
ering William about flanges, rails, wheels and carriages. In a 
letter of that date on these subjects they conclude by informing 
him that “We expect Congress will take a million dollars worth 
of stock. A great many members of Congress have been down 
to examine and ride on the railroad in one of Winans’ carriages, 
with twenty-one people in the carriage.” 

It should not be forgotten that these far-visioned men pro- 
jected a railroad over the Alleghany Mountains to the Ohio River 
and inaugurated it with horse-drawn vehicles. Relay Station, 
on the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad was the place where a new 
“relay” of horses took up the burden. Even sails were tried and 
the present Alexander Brown has in his desk today the Ameri- 
can flag which flew on the first train propelled by sails. 

It was on August 30, 1830, that the first journey in America 
by steam was made over the road, from Baltimore to Ellicott 
Mills. 

An open car was attached to the locomotive built by Peter 
Cooper, and in the car, among others, were Alexander Brown, 


George Brown and Philip E. Thomas. 
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THE FAILURE. OF 
THE BANK OF MARYLAND 
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HE year 1831 wasa prosperous one for the Brown 
house. It had heavy and successful dealings in 
both cotton and tobacco, and there were no 
losses at sea or in other ways, so far as the rec- 
| BoM) ords show. Fear that the charter of the United 
NEF States Bank would not be renewed caused Mr. 
Brown to sell at this time the great bulk of his stock in that in- 
stitution, and he expended considerable energy and thought in 
seeking sound investment for his money. In one letter to Wil- 
liam he declared that “Money 1s extraordinarily loose over here 
and it is hard to find sound and good paying investments. It is 
a time for care.” 

On April 8, 1831, he interestingly analyzed the general finan- 
cial situation in America and in England in a long letter to the 
English branch, the primary purpose of which was to settle what 
to do with £50,000 lying idle over there. A considerable propor- 
tion of this amount was ultimately placed by Mr. Brown in 
Maryland State stocks and Louisiana bank stocks. 

Writing about the financial status of the State of Maryland, 
on February 21, 1832, Mr. Brown analyzed for the benefit of 
his partners the report of the State Treasurer, showing the total 
debt of the State to be $700,000. 


“*..- You will perceive the income of the State is fully adequate to its ex- 
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penditures, without any direct tax, either personal or on property. There is 
certainly no State stock in the Union that ought to stand higher. It is not 
our intention to part with it. Our object is to keep it in England to serve you 
to rest on in case of need. We have been trying to get more of it, but there is 
so little issued & so many watching for it that it is difficult to get. We have 
a hope of getting $15,000, to be issued in a few days.” 


A few months later Mr. Brown wrote his son in London, ask- 
ing him to see what he could do to create a market for Maryland 
stock in England. He told of a conference he had had with Lit- 
tleton Dennis Teackle, Chairman of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee of the Maryland House of Delegates. Teackle, he said, 
wanted to let the Legislature know what Maryland stock would 
be likely to bring in England. He had asked Mr. Alexander 
Brown’s advice and guidance, as the leading financial figure of 
Maryland. 

On June 25, 1833, Mr. Brown, still dealing with the subject — 
of Maryland stock, wrote: 


“BALTIMORE 25 June 1833. 
Ws. & Jas. Brown & Co., 
Gentlemen: 

There will soon be some more Maryland State Stock in our market to be 
paid to the Canal & rail road Companies; we think it would be well now to 
put our Maryland Stocks on sale in London, & if a fair price can be had it 
might enable us to make further investments. From che documents we sent 
you, we think any person wishing to invest must be satisfied they are equal 
to any State Stocks in America. You were offered 105% for the $25,000 not 
redeemable until after 1878, we think we would now let it go at that, the 
other 5% redeemable from 1845 to 1847 we think you might as well sell if 
101 or upwards can be got, the 414%’s you might sell at 96 should it be any 
advantage to the sale we would agree to collect & remit the dividends free 
of any charge for 10 years. Our only object in selling is that from the pros- 
pect of money keeping in demand in this country, we think we shall be able 
to reinvest it in the same Stock or some other well secured to be held on your 
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side. We deem it necessary always to keep a good lot in your hands to be 
available in case of need, it enables us to manage our Exchange operations 
to greater advantage & to prevent large sums occasionally being heavy in 
your hands. 

We hope you may obtain more than our limits for the Stock we have put it 
low in hopes of bringing the Stock into notice in London—but would not sell 
them for less say with dividend from Ist July, if not sold within a month from 
the receipt of this hold them at the same rate with dividend from 1stOctr.” 


By these and other letters Alexander Brown made it plain he 
thought Maryland State stock and Baltimore City stock the 
best security in the world. Steadily and persistently he labored 
to open up a market abroad for both, and succeeded to a sur- 
prising extent. 

At this time he had been for some years easily the strongest 
financial figure in the State. Its richest individual citizen and 
most substantial business man and banker, his advice was sought 
by those in public office on all financial questions and, as a rule, 
his judgment was taken. No more striking instance of his stand- 
ing in the community was given than when, in the last year of 
his life, the Bank of Maryland failed. In the City of Baltimore 
this failure came like a bolt from a blue sky. It spelled calamity. 
A panic started that, for a day, threatened to get beyond con- 
trol and wreck the entire business community. - 

A meeting of merchants and bankers was called on the advice 
of Alexander Brown. He was in attendance at the meeting and, 
when the discussion had made plain the situation and the danger 
that threatened, in a calm, but firm and emphatic voice, Alex- 
ander Brown declared that “no firm, inherently solvent, would 
be allowed to fail.” In other words, he pledged the firm of Alex. 
Brown & Sons to stand behind and support through the crisis 
every business man whose business character and reputation 
deserved support. 
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These simple words of Alexander Brown to a lot of panic- 
stricken men, overwhelmed by the suddenness of disaster, had 
a tremendously reassuring effect. Instantly confidence grew 
stronger and the fighting spirit was restored. Knowledge that 
not only was Mr. Brown’s word to be implicitly relied upon but 
that the resources of the house of Alex. Brown & Sons were 
ample to make good his promise that no solvent concern should 
go to the wall ended this peril almost over night. The whole 
local business world steadied, and the help given by the Brown 
house during the next few days to those who had been caught 
in the jam, really saved the situation. It was not only a fine 
thing to have done but the fact that he could do it was a re- 
markable tribute to the man himself and to the house of which 
he was the head. 
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CHAPTER, FIFTEEN. 


DEATH OF 
ALEXANDER BROWN, 1834 


: 


Shh ADIT was at themeetingof merchants after the Bank 
3 of Maryland failure, that Mr. Brown caught a 
cold which, developing into pneumonia, caused 
his death on April 3, 1834. He was then seventy 
eo years old. Up to within a few days of his death 
he was as active and vigorous in the direction 
of his great affairs as he had ever been. His end was not only a 
shock to the whole community in which he lived but to the bus- 
iness world both in America and England. In the course of his 
thirty-four years as a business man and banker Mr. Brown had 
made himself and his firm known all over the world. The repu- 
tation of his house was second to none and his personal standing 
was unequalled save by a few. His was a giant figure in finan- 
cial and trade circles and there was no business center in which 
its effect was not felt. 







In an editorial on his death on April 4, 1834, the Baltimore 
Gazette said: 


“Possessing a degree of judgment in mercantile matters which caused him 
to be looked to as a guide and mentor, his death, occurring at this moment, 
may be considered as a public calamity. In consequence of this event, which 
has produced a gloom throughout the city, the flags of all the vessels in the 
harbor, as well as those of the Observatory, have been placed at half mast.” 
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Another newspaper comment declared Mr. Brown to be: 


¢ 


‘,.. of the first rank in American merchants, and having attained to a dis- 
tinguished eminence in wealth which caused the House of Alexander Brown 
& Sons to enjoy the highest credit and reputation in the most distant re- 
gions of the commercial world.” 


Notonly the American newspapers paid tributeto Mr. Brown’s 
standing and character when he died but splendid testimonials 
also appeared in Liverpool and London newspapers. His was 
not a public career. At no time had he ever seriously entertained 
the idea of personally entering politics or holding political office 
yet it is undeniably a fact that in the whole course of his life in 
Baltimore there was no civic or State movement in which he did 
not play a part. Every public improvement in Baltimore had 
his active support. His means as well as his influence were al- 
ways at the disposal af those who labored for the advancement 
of the city. In matters of city and State finance his advice was 
sought and taken. Politically, socially, commercially, financially, 
his was a dominant and forceful figure. It is no wonder his death 
was looked upon as a “public calamity” and the city filled with 
gloom. 

His will was made in 1823, just before the only trip he took to 
England after coming to Baltimore. After making provision for 
his wife to the extent of a legacy of $100,000 he divided his estate 
equally among his four sons. Voluntarily the four sons increased 
their mother’s portion from $100,000, to $ 150,000 “‘in order to 
let her continue A. B.’s benefactions and subscriptions.” Mr. 
Brown's personal stock holdings at his death amounted to 
$916,020.22. When to this was added his real estate property, 
his interest in the firm, the value of his ships and other invest- 
ments, the total is not far from $2,000,000 (a great sum in those 
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days) and establishes the fact that he was one of the three or 
four richest men in America. 

George Brown now became the head of the parent firm in 
Baltimore. Evidence of the shock his father’s death was to him is 
given in his letters to his brothers and theirs to him. For a while 
they all seemed stunned. The spirit that had inspired and the 
brain that had planned for and directed them was gone. Wit- 
ness this striking and significant letter from George to William 
a few weeks after the funeral: 


“Dear William: 

So far as our future isconcerned it seems to me, and James concurs in this 
view, that our best course is to curtail rather than expand. The head which 
thought for us is gone, and the strain imposed on us is wearying upon our 
constitutions. The death of our father throws more reflection on eachof our 
minds. On this side, we shall confine ourselves chiefly to our exchange and 
commission business, keeping that as moderate as we can. Employment is 
more an object with us now than the mere acquisition of more wealth. There 
will be no difficulty here in employing as much of your capital as you can 
spare. Our father left no charitable bequests but, knowing his wishes, we 
have made some $7,000 of donations in his memory, which no doubt you 
will approve. 

Affectionately, 


- GEORGE.”’ 


In this letter George Brown struck the note that guided the 
course of the firm under him. Times had changed and George 
Brown realized it. 

In the early days of the republic, during the construction pe- 
riod of American commerce, trading, shipping and banking 
went hand in hand. Particularly in the days of European war- 
fare was this essential. The trader could not find a ship owner 
who would take the risk of a particular voyage, or a ship was 
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not available at the proper time. This involved delay and per- 
haps substantial loss. It became necessary to own ships and 
have them available at the proper time. To trade on a large 
scale required banking facilities. What more natural than that 
the trader, starting first as his own banker, found his credits in 
various countries much more profitably handled if he sold these 
credits to others. The successful trader naturally developed into 
an international or merchant-banker. 

With the arrival of a period of world peace, however, came 
the specialist. Shipping became a business in itself. Merchant- 
bankers began to confine themselves to granting letters of credit 
to merchants and the buying and selling of foreign exchange. 
This was a normal and natural evolution and George Brown 
and his brothers, having built up a large banking business with 
large resources, felt that it was both unnecessary and undesir- 
able to assume the risks incident to world trading. Further- 
more, the genius of the firm, with his experience and unique 
ability to survey the markets of the world and to buy and sell 
with such rare judgment and success, had passed away. In an- 
other letter to William, on July 12, 1834, George Brown still 
further revealed his purposes and desires. He announced in this 
his resignation as Treasurer of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
and also as President of the Mechanics Bank. 


“There is for me more than enough responsibility in the management of 
my own business. I mean to keep clear of every situation that will interfere — 
in any way with our own business. It is my wish to confine ourselves more 
to a banking business and have less to do with goods. I would like to wind up 
our cotton business and outside interests generally. It is safer and far less 
disturbing to follow one line and my desire is to curtail. I do not want to get 
our money locked up in goods and ships where, although you may make big 
profits, you get no interest and the risks are big.” 
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Again, in August, 1834, he writes William urging him to drop 
the cotton trade. 


“T am aware that some risk must be run in any business, and I am willing 
to incur it, but as our dear Father used to say, that as we have now made 
our independent fortunes, they will increase rapidly with the accumulation 
of interest.” 


These are singularly significant, revealing letters. William, 
though not physically strong, was more like his father than any 
of the others, more disposed to be a trader. It was William 
whose speculative tendencies the founder had on more than one 
occasion to rebuke and restrain and, after his death, it was Wil- 
liam who wanted them to continue as cotton and tobacco deal- 
ers as well as bankers. George, however, with the support of 
James and John, had his way. Gradually the cotton and tobacco 
end was “sloughed off.”” Even the linen trade with which the 
firm had started was dropped, although it lingered a few years 
longer. Finances became the real thing 1n the firm, and on Jan- 
uary 9, 1835, George Brown sent with pride the balance sheet 
for the year to William, saying: 


“This has been a year of great prosperity for us. Largely due to the at- 
tacks and hostility of Jackson to the United States Bank we made several 
large loans to banks and individuals to sustain them. In not one instance 
were we mistaken in our security. Not a cent has been lost here by bad bills 
during the year.” 


The firm, however, did not give up its shipping interests. 
Between the years 1831 and 1848, they built a new fleet of ships 
at Baltimore and used them in the foreign trade. The registered 
owners were George Brown or George Brown e¢a/. Many of the 
ships were named, as was the custom of the day, after members of 
the family. The ladies were particularly honored in this respect. 
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The Grace Brown, named after the wife of the first Alexander 
Brown, was built in Baltimore in 1832. 

The Leila was built in 1838. It does not appear to have been 
named after a member of the family. It is quite possible that 
this ship was named after the heroine of Bulwer-Lytton’s novel, 
“Leila, or the Siege of Granada,” published in 1838, and a pop- 
ular novel of the day. 

The Isabella, named after the wife of George Brown, was 
built in 1841. 

Included in the fleet was the Alexander, built in 1839, and the 
George Brown in 1848. 

In the case of two ships the firm seems to have changed its 
family policy for a while and named one the Pocahontas, built 
in 1835, and another the Powhatan, built in 1836. 

The original models of the hulls of these double-decked three- 
masted ships are now on the interior walls of the banking house. 
The ships themselves ranged from 125 feet in length to 145 and 
from a tonnage of 466 to a tonnage of 743. They belonged to the 
fleet of ships sailing from Baltimore in those days, the compan- 
ions of the fast-sailing “‘clipper’’ ships. 

As we look over the records we find that the first ship owned 
by Alex. Brown & Sons was the 4rmata, bought in New York in 
1811 when she was unfinished on the stocks. She was put in ser- 
vice between Baltimore and Belfast. Her length was 108 feet 
and she had a tonnage of 413. She had two decks and three masts. 

Mr. John Wesley Brown of Baltimore, an authority on early 
shipping, supplies some very interesting data concerning the his- 
tory of the 4rmata, including an extract from the Baltimore 
Gazette of August 11, 1828, which describes the arrival of the 
Armata in Baltimore, loaded with “salt, linens and whiskey 
and 165 passengers.” 
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Over in the library of the City Hall of Baltimore there is 
a diagram in colors of the flag which the Brown boats car- 
ried. There was a signal station in those days on Federal 
Hill, and as soon as the observer recognized the owner’s flag 
on the ship coming up the harbor he hoisted a like flag on 
his tower. Thus the ship owners were able to know by watch- 
ing Signal Hill when their ships were coming in. During 
their history as ship owners the Browns had two flags, re- 
productions of which appear above. 
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Death of ALEXANDER BROWN 1834 


When we consider the size of the great steamships today and 
realize that this little vessel, loaded as she was, brought in her 
108 foot length 165 passengers we wonder how they lived, but 
Mr. Brown points out that under date of February Io, 1865, 
Mrs. William Arthurs of Pittsburgh, one of the 165 passengers, 
wrote to relatives in Baltimore as follows: “I look back with 
pleasure and clear remembrance to the appearance of our family 
group seated on the deck of the old 4rmata—little girl that I 
was.” 

In 1831 the Browns sold the 4rmata and from that time on 
she led an excitingly romantic career as a whaler in the Pacific, 
in the Atlantic, and in the Indian Ocean. It is recorded that 
while on a whaling voyage the mate of the 4rmata and a boat’s 
crew were pulled down under the seas by a whale in the Indian 
Ocean. The good ship came to her last resting place on a reef 
near Cape North on July 15, 1851, yielding to safety, before her 
death, a cargo of two hundred barrels of sperm oil and forty- 
five hundred barrels of whale oil. 

Among other ships of the firm may be mentioned the Tobacco 
Plant, William Brown, Hibernia, Exchange, Walter, Matchless, 
McLellan and Natchez, engaged largely in the export of cot- 
ton and tobacco. 
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CHAPTER SIXTEEN 


THE PANIC OF 1837 


tA 


AWW } XE haverun a little ahead of our story. From 1834 
F ) Wm to 1837, under the guidance of George Brown, 
ae = the firm made more money than ever before. 
_» 3 Most of it was made in the financial and not 
: CAG | the trade markets. In this line George seemed 
(TEIN to have the same sort of success his father had 
in the larger game of exporter and importer. He formed a syn- 
dicate with Cohen & Co. of New York, and others, to take over 
a $2,000,000 new Maryland State bond issue, which he sent 
abroad for sale, bought a block of $300,000 of the Merchants 
Bank stock, and was the pivot and pilot in other large financial 
transactions. While George Brown was unquestionably a singu- 
larly successful financier, it is perfectly true that he was not 
keen on business at this time, had no particular desire to make | 
more money, was inclined to retire and devote himself to phil- 
anthropic and public work. It was his purpose to “pull out” 
sometime during 1837but his plans were completely frustrated 
by the terrible panic of that year. The story of this panic is so 
well told in John Crosby Brown’s, ““A Hundred Years of Mer- 
chant Banking” that it can not well be improved upon. To 
avoid repetition, and to throw a new light upon the subject, we 
quote from the Liverpool Mercury of March 4, 1864: 





“The year 1837 was an eventful and disastrous one in the annals of the 
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commerce of England and America, and many a firm which bid fair to oc- 
cupy a prominent and honourable place was devastated and ruined by the 
financial convulsions which shook the continent of America, and in the vi- 
bration whereof many an English house was overthrown. The business trans- 
actions of the firm of Brown & Co. were at this period of the most enormous 
magnitude, for it is estimated that during the year preceding the panic— 
that is to say in the year 1836—their returns reached the incredible amount 
of £10,000,000 Sterling. The causes of the crisis in 1837 were thus described 
by a London journal at the time: 

“Adverse circumstances abroad and declining trade at home, Ameri- 
can failures and English bad harvests, brought down many strong men 
of money. The American banks fell one after another all over the Union, 
and many of them came down together, with a fearful and overwhelm- 
ing crash. In their fall they involved the fate of Messrs. Brown Broth- 
ers, and had those gentlemen possessed less than the strength of a giant, 
they could not have extricated themselves.’ 

Seldom have such momentous interests depended upon the existence of a 
commercial firm as those which were involved in the prosperity or downfall 
of the great American agents in Liverpool. The ramifications of their busi- 
ness transactions, starting from this town as a centre, stretched to Inverness 
in the north, and more or less affected every town to the southern extremity 
of our Island—Sheffield and Birmingham, Manchester, Leeds and the fac- 
tory communities of Yorkshire felt the crisis, in which were jeopardised not 
only the commercial existence of a large number of merchants and employ- 
ers, but the means of daily subsistence of thousands of women and children. 

The Bank of England felt it a duty to prevent a fall which would have 
shaken our national credit.” 


The story of how the Brown house weathered that storm, 
how it safely rode it out while so many firms on both sides of 
the ocean were totally wrecked, is one of the most interesting 
chapters in its history. The panic of 1837 was one of the worst 
ever recorded. It shook America and England at the same time, 
and its effects did not wholly disappear until 1842. That the 
Browns should have come through unscathed and as sound as 
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a gold dollar was a tremendous tribute to the solidity and 
strength of the concern. Nothing stood it in better stead during 
those trying days than its impeccable reputation. 

The shadow of the impending panic was manifest in 1836 and 
the Brown houses, not only in Baltimore but in New York and 
Philadelphia, under the guidance of George Brown, furled sails. 
This policy of “curtailment” instead of ‘“‘expansion,”’ insisted 
upon by George Brown after his father’s death, probably saved 
the firm from heavy losses. By January 1, 1837, all outside in- 
terests had been abandoned, shipments had ceased, stocks sold 
and outstanding accounts closed. 

The early months of that year were marked by runs on banks 
and failures of banks and business firms in New York, Boston 
and Philadelphia. The price of cotton was reduced one-half. 
Stocks of all sorts fell and business firms all over the country 
closed their doors. Those who held specie began to hoard it. The 
rate of interest on loans leaped so high that it became practi- 
cally impossible to negotiate a loan. Nosuch sudden and sweep- 
ing upsetting of the machinery of trade and finance had oc- 
curred in the history of the country. By the middle of April the 
number of failures in New York had reached one hundred and 
sixty-eight. Factories were closed down and labor was generally 
unemployed. A condition of panic prevailed in all sections of 
the country and on May ioth, in New York, all banks by com- 
mon agreement suspended specie payment. Philadelphia banks 
followed suit the next day, Baltimore on the 11th, Boston and 
New Orleans on the 12th, and Washington on the 15th. Few 
concerns in the country were able to stand up against the whirl- 
wind, and credit practically ceased to exist. 

Although George Brown on this side and William on the other 
had seen the trouble coming and had prepared for it, they were, 
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of course, unable to foresee the extent and violence of the crash. 
The houses in Baltimore, Philadelphia and New York were, in 
common with all banks, under pressure but were able to take 
care of themselves. A firm such as the English Branch in those 
days was in much greater peril the moment the sensitive fabric 
of credit was deranged on either side of the ocean. Financing 
great business transactions without the aid of cable and with 
communication only by slow sailing ships, the panic in the 
United States made it impossible for the most solvent firms in 
England to receive their remittances. Advances, safe under or- 
dinary circumstances, were in danger of being lost, and time 
was needed for ships to arrive, debtors to meet their engage- 
ments and the security on which loans had been made realized 
upon. 

Mr. Joseph Shipley, who had been taken into the firm as a 
junior partner by William Brown soon after the latter’s quarrel 
with his cousin in 1825, conducted negotiations with the Bank 
of England. 

He addressed a letter to the Governor of the Bank reciting 
the circumstances, stating that the capital of the firm was ap- 
proximately $7,000,000 (an enormous sum in 1837) and adding 
that it was evident, whatever the losses, they would have a very 
large capital left. 

To quote again from the article in the Liverpool Meee 


“It appears that in consequence of failures in various parts of England, 
Messrs. Brown and Co. held protested bills to the amount of £750,000 and 
the inability to meet these bills and to discharge their liabilities in America 
was the immediate cause of the evils which threatened them. The firm was 
not destitute of resources—there was sufficient money in the United States 
to meet all the demands which could be made; but the unsettled state of 
financial affairs in America interfered with the remittances which would have 
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enabled the firm to discharge its liabilities without any temporary accommo- 
dation. Convinced of the solvency of the firm, the Bank of England direc- 
tors,of whom Mr. Curtis was the Chairman, determined to come forth to the 
rescue, and bya resolution of the Board they granted a loan to the firm of 
Brown, Shipley & Company of no less than £1,950,000, to accept the pro- 
tested bills and other securities, and to afford time for the arrival of money 
from America. The grant of so large a sum—very little short of two million 
sterling [$10,000,000] to a private firm was without a parallel in the com- 
mercial history of the world, and was the highest testimony which could 
have been borne by the Bank of England to the principles and integrity of 
the Browns. 

... In six months from the period of the loan the firm had repaid all the 
money advanced, having in the meantime received funds from America to 
enable them to meet their engagements in this country, and thus was averted 
a great commercial evil which threatened to devastate and overwhelm all 
who came within the circle of its influence. 

The Bank of England through Mr. Freshfield, solicitor, afterwards com- 
plimented Messrs. Brown and Co. by saying that they never had a more sat- 
isfactory transaction with any house.” 
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CHAPTER, SEVENTEENR 


SEPARATION OF THE HOUSES 


vy 


HE days that followed, however, were extremely 
dark. The news from the United States con- 
tinued to grow worse and William Brown took 
a pessimistic view of the situation. Failures in 

(NS London added to the difficulties of Mr. Shipley 

SS in securing additional guarantees but his cour- 
age and resourcefulness never flagged. He appealed again to the 

Bank of England and backed up by a new list of assets and a 

guarantee fund underwritten by friends, secured another ad- 

vance and extension that definitely assured the firm of being 
able to stand any strain. Mr. Shipley, all covered with mud, 
reached Liverpool from London in a four horse post chaise, 
bearing the good news. The clerks in the bank rushed out and 
cheered as he drove up and a great crowd gathered about the 
office and rejoiced when the announcement came of the action 
of the Bank of England. Friends crowded into the bank to offer 
congratulations and the relief was almost as great in London, 
where the financial world was fully aware of the situation and 
anxious that the house be helped. It was a real triumph for Mr. 

Shipley, who soon after became a partner, and the firm’s name 
was changed to Brown, Shipley & Company, under which it 
moved to London and has continued to do business ever since. 

In this connection it should be recalled that when the strong- 
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est English and American banks and banking houses were fail- 
ing, the Brown house was obliged to stand the strain not alone 
of its own direct commitments but of default in the commit- 
ments of other banks and houses to them. 

Their capital and surplus was ample. They were absolutely 
sound, but to weather the storm, cash or its equivalent in mil- 
lions Me pounds was necessary for them to make good the de- 
faults of others to them. In this condition of affairs they turned 
to the greatest financial institution in the world, and so essen- 
tially strong was their financial structure, so important a factor 
were they in international banking, that the Bank of England 
rendered the assistance it was obliged to deny to hundreds of 
other banking institutions. 

At the close of business in 1838 the firm stood better and its 
credit higher than ever before. 

Just prior to the panic George Brown, in a letter to William, 
estimated that the entire capital of the firm was somewhat more 
than six million dollars, and said: “Certainly we are second to 
no house in the country.” After the panic George Brown esti- 
mated the capital had been reduced less than a third. Here is a 
characteristic letter written by him to William during the panic 
year. It is under date of November 16, 1837: 


“T have not,” he wrote, “‘written to you individually since July 29, having 
no news. Since then things have been improving and I hope will continue to 
do so and that our losses will not be to that extent, either to offset our credit 
or prevent us doing as much business as would be prudent. I hope the mis- 
fortune of the year will not reduce our capital over one third. If so, enough 
will be left all of us. I feel more mortified at the way in which we are placed 
with the Bank of England and the Bank of the United States, having to 
lodge securities with them, although we have much reason to feel under 
many obligations for the liberal manner in which they have acted toward us 
as well as to all those friends who came forward in time of need. A great 
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Separation of the HOUSES 


deal will depend upon the turn Exchange takes and the improvement in our 
stocks what our ultimate loss will be. ... As regards myself, I often thought I 
would not have so much anxiety if I were to withdraw and doa limited busi- 
ness. I see you express great regret at the idea of John or myself withdrawing 
and I perfectly agree with you that this is not the time to do so. James and 
myself have done what we could to get John to change his mind, remain a 
year or two when he and I might both withdraw and leave the house in pros- 
perity, and then we could know exactly what we could retire on... . With 
respect to my retiring, if you think it more for the interests of the house, I 
would do so and you may announce it at the same time you announce John’s 
withdrawal. If not, I will continue as I am for some time longer. It would not 
suit me to give up business entirely and if I retired tomorrow I would em- 
ploy my capital in discounting and doing a private banking business, but on 
a moderate scale. ... New York is the principal place to negotiate bills and it 
has been found most advisable to have the Southern accounts transferred 
there, and most of which were formerly kept here, so that in fact there will 
be little else to attend to except arranging credits for the Liverpool house. 
This state of things unfortunately throws most of the labor on James but it 
cannot be helped. 

Your son Alexander is a fine fellow. We are enjoying his visit. He is so 
different from most young men from Europe who give themselves so much 
airs.” ’ 3 


As has been stated, the firm finished the year of 1838 with its 
loans discharged and its credit as high as before the panic. It 
was a remarkable recovery. While its safe passage through the 
storm was partly due to the strength of the foundation laid by 
old Alexander Brown, it is also true if the sons of Alexander 
Brown had been mediocre men they could not have pulled their 
house through. As it was, the manner 1n which it emerged from 
this panic about proved the contention of George Brown that 
‘‘We are second to no house in America.” 

It is in the reading of the days of the panic of 1837 and the 
subsequent panics that one realizes why Alex. Brown & Sons is 
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the oldest banking house in the United States. Many were 
founded earlier, but in the sequence of inflations and depres- 
sions, of expansions and contractions characteristic of the de- 
velopment of a new country, few could survive no matter what 
their resources. 

It was the cool judgment, the foresight, the great resources, 
and, above all, the high character of these bankers which car- 
ried their craft over the stormy seas that destroyed all the 
weaker vessels. 

After the firm was again restored to prosperity, the loans to 
the banks repaid, its credit as high as ever and prospects good, 
George Brown, early in 1839 renewed his notice to his brother 
of withdrawing. John Brown had already retired from the Phil- 
adelphia house and a readjustment had been effected there, in 
the course of which several new partners had come in. George 
Brown’s wish was to continue the firm of Alex. Brown & Sons 
in Baltimore as a separate banking house, and to retire from the 
Liverpool, New York and Philadelphia branches. This he did 
July 9, 1839, although he continued to represent, in Baltimore, 
all three of the branches. 

When he was forty-nine years old and at the height of his bus- 
iness career, he served first as a private soldier and afterwards 
as first lieutenant in a volunteer cavalry company which was 
raised by a number of citizens after the great riot of 1835 to 
preserve peace in the City of Baltimore. 

A shrewd and capable banker as well as a wise and generous 
man, George Brown in the following fifteen years made a great 
deal of money and the firm of Alex. Brown & Sons, as a separate 
banking house under his direction, was recognized as one of the 
soundest and strongest in the country. In 1852 his eldest son, 
George Stewart Brown, then a young man, became his partner. 
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George Brown died in August, 1859. While he was primarily a 
business man and had many responsibilities, as has been said, 
no citizen of Baltimore in his time had more public spirit or 
gave more liberally and willingly of his time and money for civic 
and charitable purposes. There was scarcely an institution of 
importance in Baltimore of a public or philanthropic nature in 
which he was not interested. 
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GEORGE BROWN (1787-1859) 





CHAPTER, EIGHTEEN 
THE BALTIMORE 
OF GEORGE BROWN’S DAY 


° 


EORGE BROWN'’S span covered a very inter- 
esting period in the life of his country and of 
his city. There was great activity between the 
year 1839, in which he made Alex. Brown & 
r& GeO 5 Sons a separate banking concern, and 1859, the 
ES% year in which he died. It was the age of inven- 
tion and the expansion of domestic commerce. The Baltimore 
& Ohio Railroad was completed to Cumberland in 1842. The 
Adams Express Company was founded and inaugurated a line 
between Baltimore and Philadelphia in 1842. Morse’s telegraph 
line was completed between Baltimore and Washington in1844. 
A telegraph line connecting Baltimore and Cumberland was 
opened in 1847 and the laying of the transatlantic cable was 
begun in 1857. , 

We quote from one of the letters of a partner in the London 
house dated July 12, 1844: 





“T should be very loath to build a ship now for sails. I fully believe that 
within five or ten years, steam will be the motive power of our merchant- 
men. Improvements have been made in the Ericsson propeller and steam is 
rapidly taking place of sails for our coasters, and the size of the vessels daily 
increasing.” 


The city witnessed Baltimore troops leaving for and return- 
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ing from the War with Mexico. It saw many of its young men 
leave for the California gold fields in ’49. It experienced a cholera 
epidemic in the same year and an epidemic of political riots in 
1856-57. 

The city welcomed a number of political conventions; it gave 
a great banquet in honor of Daniel Webster and nine years later 
paid tribute to the body of his great contemporary, Henry Clay, - 
as it lay in state in Baltimore. Edgar Allan Poe, fighting his 
great infirmity, walked the streets of Baltimore in those days 
and the city welcomed wholeheartedly such diverse talents as 
those exhibited by Kossuth, the Hungarian patriot, General 
Sam Houston and Jenny Lind, the great singer. 

The Honorable John P. Kennedy, writing in 1863, at an ad- 
vanced age, had this to say of his associates in the days when 
Alexander Brown and George Brown were prominent figures in 
the life of Baltimore: 


“There was a grander race of merchants in those days... they were larger 
in their views and larger in their hearts—gave more time and money to pub- 
lic enterprise, were more elegant and more generous in their convivialities, 
more truly representative of a refined upper class, more open of hand and 
more kind to the world, than any society we have had since. .. . They were 
of the Venetian stamp, and belong to the order of what the world calls mer- 
chant princes; not so much in magnificence as in aim and intention. What 
a roll could I call of those departed spirits who made their names the fav- 
orite household memories of Maryland and famous in the history of com- 
mercial venture in every port of Europe, and down along the coast of either 
continent to ‘utmost Indian isle.’ ” 


In 1859, the year in which George Brown died, there occurred 
the John Brown (not a relative) affair at Harper’s Ferry. Five 
companies of Baltimore militia left for the scene of the distur- 
bance. The rest is history. 
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One of George Brown’s particular interests, outside of his 
business, was the House of Refuge. It was, from its inception, 
the special object of his care and it is really a monument to his 
memory. Through the liberality of the late Benjamin Deford, a 
monument commemorating Mr. Brown’s services as one of the 
institution founders and its first president was erected there. It 
bears this inscription: 


“Tn spirit eminently charitable; cautious in judgment, in action 
prudent; wise in council, and an earnest helper in all good 
works. 

: From his abundant means, 
he bestowed his gifts 
with an open hand and a cheerful heart. 
Living he enjoyed 

the consummation of hts Christian deeds; 

dying, it was as a good steward 

in humble trust of the Master's acceptance 

and the peaceful hope of a blissful 


immortality.” 


Mr. Brown was one of the original trustees of the Peabody 
Institute and took an active and leading part in its manage- 
ment until he died. ) 

He was also the first president of the first charitable organi- 
zation in Baltimore. It was known as the Baltimore Association 
for Improving the Condition of the Poor, and it was George 
Brown who organized, directed and vitalized this association. 
It marked the beginning of organized charity in Baltimore and 
it was the parent of all the numerous agencies for the help of the 
unfortunate that followed in this city. To it Mr. Brown gave 
without stint both his money and his time. Not even his re- 
markable work in making possible the construction of the Balti- 
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more & Ohio Railroad stands as a more enduring monument 
to his memory than the services he rendered to his city and his 
fellow citizens in the establishment and support of Baltimore’s 
first effort to look after the needy and afflicted in a systematic 
and organized way. It is a coincidence that three generations 
later Mr. Griswold, the present head of Alex. Brown & Sons, 
should have been the man who was most instrumental in amal- 
gamating the many non-sectarian charitable agencies in the 
city into what has become the Baltimore Alliance. 

Under it there has been a great saving in both energy and 
money. The poor and sick of the community are cared for in a 
more scientific and effective manner, waste and duplication’ of 
effort have been eliminated, and far more is accomplished with 
the money donated than before. Mr. Griswold was the first 
president of the Alliance and continued as its active and direct- 
ing head for five years, until its experimental stage had passed 
and it was an assured success. It is a rather unique thing that 
these two heads of the firm, separated by a span of nearly 
eighty years, should have performed services so similar to the 
community in which they both lived. 
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N 1860 George William Brown, a descendant of 
Dr. George Brown, brother-in-law of Alexander 
Brown, the first, was Mayor of Baltimore. When 
the first Massachusetts regiment passed through 
the streets of the city on its way to Washington 
in response to President Lincoln’s call for troops, 

the Mayor, fearing a riot, ordered all American flags taken down. 

By the order of James Brown, of New York, and as an evidence 

of the loyalty of the firm to the Northern cause, the flag had 

been displayed over the door of the Baltimore agency. At that 
time Alex. Brown & Sons was not acting as the agency for the 

New York house; which had its own agents who occupied the first 

floor of the building of Alex. Brown & Sons. The removal of the 

flag caused great indignation in the New York office and a per- 
emptory order was issued for its restoration, with severe con- 
demnation of those who had caused its removal. 

George Stewart Brown, who upon the death of his father in 
1859, succeeded to the head of the firm, vigorously defended 
the action of the Mayor and resented the orders from New York. 
He maintained that the Mayor’s policy in ordering the flag 
down was really intended to prevent disorder and insure the 
safety of the troops as they marched through the city. That 
George Stewart Brown’s personal sympathies, like those of 
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nearly all other leading citizens were with the South, there is no 


- doubt. 


The incident caused real feeling at the time but no open 
breach, and after the War Alex. Brown & Sons resumed the 
agency for Brown Brothers & Company. 

William Brown, who had for years been a member of Parlia- 
ment, and by reason of his gift of a public library to the City of 
Liverpool, later became Sir William Brown, very strongly fav- 
ored the North in the conflict and exerted no little influence 
upon the English attitude. Alex. Brown & Sons also ceased to 
represent during the War, Brown Shipley & Company, and the 
Philadelphia house. In fact the parent firm was pretty com- 
pletely isolated by the struggle and had four lean and disheart- 
ening years. 

However, as soon as the War ended, the friction caused by. 
the divergent views of the Browns was forgotten and Alex. 
Brown & Sons again resumed their friendly relations with Brown, © 
Shipley & Company, Brown Brothers & Company of New York 
and Brown Brothers & Company of Philadelphia. Without a 
break and with mutual regard and esteem, this relationship has 
continued since 1865. 

While Sir William Brown’s work in Parliament counted 
strongly in favor of the North, it is a fact that the other mem- 
bers of the English firm, while sympathizing with his views, 
were extremely pessimistic of the ultimate triumph of the 
North. At the time of the outbreak of the War the active mem- 
bers of the English firm were Stewart Henry Brown, son of 
Stewart Brown, F. A. Hamilton and Mark Wilke Collet. The 
latter succeeded Mr. Shipley, who retired in 1850 because of ill 
health. Mr. Hamilton entered the office as a boy in 1832 and 
served five years as an apprentice. 
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' GEORGE STEWART BROWN AND HIS SON ALEXANDER 
IN FOX HUNTING GARB 
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How the Browns Faced the CIVIL, WAR, PERIOD 





In 1837 he went to New Orleans but was eventually brought 
back to Liverpool by William Brown in 1845. He had acted as 
agent in New Orleans for the firm and his work there had so 
strongly commended him to Mr. Brown that he was offered 
a partnership. For a good many years he remained a real factor 
in the firm, but the fact that his judgment was not always right 
is attested by the following letter concerning the War, written 
on August 7, 1861: 


“Private LIVERPOOL, August 72 1901. 
Messrs. Brown Brotuers & Co., 

New York. 
Dear Sirs: 

We have not touched on political matters of late, feeling how difficult it 
was to form even an idea of the future that could be expressed with any de- 
gree of confidence. Now, however, as you are granting some large Credits 
which cannot be availed of for some considerable time, we think it but right 
to give our opinions for what they may be worth in respect to the future 
course of our business in Credits. We may premise by saying that Mr. Collet 
does not take as gloomy a view of the future as that held by Mr. S. H. Brown 
and the writer, and he before leaving home expressed, as we understood him, 
his concurrence in the course of granting Credits to first class people con- 
sidered to be at the present time responsible on their own merits. 

We mention this on the ground that the opinion of all the partners should 
be fully known and appreciated and we shall send a copy of this to him that 
he may make any comments on the matter now under discussion. 

I think the writer has before expressed to you the opinion which he has 
entertained from the commencement of this unfortunate separation of the 
- Northern and Southern States, that this separation was final; that the de- 
cision to separate had been growing and increasing with an intensity of feel- 
ing for years and that no earthly power could reunite the two sections, but 
that the South was in earnest and would resist to the death. So far, these 
opinions have been confirmed and the writer believes as strongly as he be- 
lieves anything that the conquering of a country like the Southern States, 
if the people be true to themselves, is an utter impossibility. The country 
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consisting of Pine Barrens, swamps and every difficulty to embarrass an 
enemy will enable a small population in earnest to defy the world. The de- 
feat lately sustained was anticipated by many here and it appears to us clear 
that the supposed advantages gained were merely traps to draw the North- 
ern troops within the range of the guns of the Southern strongholds. We 
believe it to be impossible to drive the enemy back from their fortifications, 
but even supposing this accomplished, he only retires through a friendly 
country to take up a fresh position farther removed from the frontier. Then 
as to taking the Southern Ports, how is it to be done? Take for instance 
Savannah; from Pulaski the distance is twenty miles within range of guns 
planted in swamps and cane breaks (sic) that no hostile force could approach 
the river winding in such a manner that any ship approaching would be con- 
tinually under the fire of single heavy guns that nothing could touch in re- 
turn; and almost all the rivers have the same advantage for defense. Looking 
at these things, how is the South with an active people to be conquered, un- 
less indeed, tempted by a little prosperity, they turn their tactics from de- 
fence to aggression. Then, indeed, the result may be different, but we imagine 
their commanding officer is too good a general for this. Then, if reconquering 
the country is impossible, is the North to give in? The belief of the writer is 
that eventually this will be the result, but it will take a long time to persuade 
the North to this, and the very defeat that has been sustained will stir up a 
brave and energetic people to make more sacrifices, raise more money and 
prepare for a long and disastrous contest. What must be the effect of this, 
and who can look without much anxiety to the effects of large masses of 
people out of work during the coming winter and a disastrous war entailing 
on thousands ruin and disappointment? 

Supposing one or more defeats, who can foresee the moral effect? The 
blockade must be imperfect and the Southern Privateers tempted by their 
late successes will increase and Messrs and —- may find 
it next to impossible to cover the war risks just at the time they intend to 
effect them. If you are satisfied as to the power to suppress outbreaks from a 
people heretofore under little restraint, when suffering from poverty and 
disappointment, and at the same time to carry out the blockade with effi- 
ciency and bring thewar to a happytermination, you will doubtless think 
that it is not well to stop granting to good people “‘now” credits spreading 
over a lengthened period, but the writer does not feel this confidence and 
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his view would be to grant no such credits, and to do no business that does 
not speedily wind itself up, until we can see more clearly what is before us. 
Who can tell what will become of either Messrs. —————— or —————— 
by July, 1862, the limit of the Credit? You must not consider this as in any 
way wishing to interfere with your views as to the proper course of action, 
as these opinions may be worthless, but being entertained by the writer he 
does not think he would be justified in not candidly stating them, but only 
as an individual opinion and as such to have weight as you may think it 
deserves. 
Yours truly, 
Brown, SHIPLEY & Co. 


“In the above remarks on the policy which we ought to adopt in our busi- 
ness, I quite agree, though I do much hope for an entire reconstruction or 
rather resumption of supremacy by the Federal authorities over the whole 
territory, that I am unwilling to concede that the task of recovery is at all a 
hopeless one. Still I should be glad to rest from such business altogether for 
the present. 

S. H. Brown.” 


Mr. Collet was absent when this letter was written, but,while 
he took a somewhat more hopeful view of the future than his 
partners, he in the main agreed with them. In a letter on the 
subject he expressed himself as follows: 


“T confess, that all the evidence that has reached me through various 
sources tends to the belief that if any (anterior?) Union feeling did exist at 
the South, it has been extinguished by what Southerners all regard as the 
violent aggression of the North in taking up arms to enforce the Union, and 
if this be so, then there is an end of the only rational policy upon which (in 
my humble judgment) the war can be carried on with any hope of success. . . 

Looking at the facts that in the United States—unlike older countries 
having privileged classes and a landed aristocracy and gentry, who may be 
comparatively unaffected by the war—every interest must suffer seriously, 
except the small one which benefits by disbursing the war expenses, that in 
a country where the popular voice of even the lowest classes has so dominant 
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an influence, it will be dangerous to provoke discontent by allowing the 
working orders to be exposed to unaccustomed privations, and that the 
whole Northern cotton spinning interest is dependent for its very existence 
(far more than in Europe) upon a supply of Southern cotton—I cannot 
bring myself to believe that the policy of subjugation (I use the term tech- 
nically for convenience) can stand the severe tests to which it must speedily 
be brought, and I am inclined to believe that if in the course of the next few 
months, the North does not achievesome signal military successes and there- 
by evoke the alleged latent Union sentiment in such manner as to bring 
back the South of its own free will—then there will arise in the North such 
discontent under its own sufferings as will lead to some accommodation. 

As regards the effects these views should have on the policy of our busi- 
ness, I wish to premise that I feel for myself that (however much I might 
differ from my partners’ views) under such unexampled circumstances the 
views of the most restrictive and conservative member of the house ought 
to prevail. 

I have thought that if the North did not purpose to carry the policy of 
subjugation a |’ outrance, then we might go on granting credits for the ne- 
cessaries of life which must find a consumptive market, to the really respon- 
sible of our customers, and even if the war were protracted, I cannot but 
think that coffee, tea, sugar, dress, &c must be imported, and that some peo- 
ple must do the business, and that the war risk will be taken by some re- 
sponsible offices at some premiums. Still my opinion only goes the length of 
assenting tothe limited granting of credits, if it be thought wise, but that as 
I before said, I should far prefer concurring in the view of the more restric- 
tive of my partners than urging my own. I must acknowledge however, that 
there is one element not referred to by Mr. Hamilton which makes me in- 
creasingly inclined to the most prudent course. If the President really in- 
tends to act upon the authority given him by Congress to collect the duties 
at the Southern ports in ships of war stationed outside, whilst the ports are 
in possession of the seccessionests, it cannot fail to lead to conflict with 
European powers and may bring on a general war. Here is a danger which 
would touch us directly, and in view of which (if it is to be apprehended) I 
would prefer to have no distant engagements outstanding. 

It is difficult to know how to act in ignorance of what the real aims and 
policy of the Washington cabinet are, but it has occurred to me that this 
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authority may be intended possibly as a cover to withdraw from the block- 
ade, which is as injurious to the North almost as to the South, but that the 
attempt to collect duties in violation of the rights of neutrals will not be 
attempted. Our partners in New York, however, should look this matter 
fairly in the face, for a collision with France and England, in addition to the 
intestine war, would indeed render all business most hazardous, and review- 
ing all the circumstances of the case, I shall be well content to see our credit 
business suspended for a time, unless the New York house see their way out 
of the difficulties Mr. Hamilton has pointed out, and those I have just 
averted to.... 
Yours very sincerely, 
M. W. Cotter.” 


Because of the divergence in views as to policy among the 
Brown houses during the War, and because also of the historic 
interest in the feeling of the big business men of their time and 
their problems, even though not emanating from or addressed 
to Alex. Brown & Sons, it seems worth while to reproduce a few 
more of the letters exchanged among the Browns at the out- 
break of the War and given in John Crosby Brown’s “A Hun- 
dred Years of Merchant Banking.” 

James Brown, who seems to have been the most influential 
member of the family at this time and who was head of the New 
York house, was in Europe in 1861, much of the time in Paris, 
in close touch with the American Minister, Mr. Dayton. He 
wrote many letters on the subject of the War, not only to his 
brother William but to other partners on both sides of the ocean 
and he seems to have finally adjusted the difference as to policy 
to the satisfaction of all. In August, 1861 he wrote to his son, 
John, as follows: 


“T enclose a letter for Brown Brothers & Company with my views.I fear 
from the temper of the North a servile insurrection will be the result, and if 
so, there is no knowing what ruin will overtake the North as well as the 
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South, hence B. B. & Co. cannot be too prudent and cautious, for in the end 
we may be embroiled with European powers and our property at sea have a 
poor chance of escape, capture and loss. As a matter of humanity, might not 
France and England interfere to prevent such a catastrophe to the world? 
This is too fearful an event to contemplate with any composure, and yet we 
know not what end God has in view in permitting this Civil War to be in- 
augurated by the South.” 


In the same strain he writes a few weeks later to Brown 
Brothers & Company under date of September 27, 1861: 


“The more and the further I see of the progress of this war, the bitterness 
of feeling which exists at the South which is rousing up more or less of the 
same at the North, the more discouraged I feel for the future of our dis- 
tressed country. The South is fighting for their domestic institution which 
unites them in the main, the North for our Constitution which sits lightly 
on vast numbers of our Northern men, as is witnessed by the numerous 
arrests making, all of which increases the bitterness, the usual accompani- 
ment of Civil War, and this feeling will exist long after the war is over, let 
it end as it may. As I have always said, the War we are now engaged in was 
inevitable unless the North were disposed to submit to be browbeaten and 
kicked and cuffed by the South and feel that the constitution under which 
we have lived and prospered for some eighty years was not worth a struggle 
to maintain it, but how our people (in the) North accustomed to much 
prosperity and comfort will bear the reverse which War brings in its train 
I do not know. That is yet to be tried.” 


In October, 1861, Mr. Brown wrote from Paris: 


“There is such a thing in business as being over-careful and over-suspi- 
cious of the integrity of parties with whom we are dealing; it makes the 
house unpopular. Better to be taken in and lose a little occasionally than to 
be so rigid as to make parties afraid to approach you.” 


In the Fall of 1861 Mr. Hamilton visited the United States 
and wrote as follows, to Brown, Shipley & Company, Liverpool: 


“My views on the position of this country aresomewhat modified since my 
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arrival in reference to the danger to be apprehended from popular tumults. 
The fact is so long as the War continues, occupation is found for a large pro- 
portion of the most reckless portion of the population of the towns at good 
wages in the Army. The pay of a private is $13 per month and rations, which 
he can draw in kind or in money of the value of $12 per month, so that his 
actual earnings are equal to $25. Not bad wages for a working man. Beside 
this, the people see the necessity of contributing liberally to the support of 
the destitute during the coming trouble. I wrote to Collet from Washington, 
and my own views with respect to the duration of the war are not altered, 
believing as I do that both parties are determined and that it will require 
considerable time to so discipline the troops on each side as to give their 
Generals sufficient confidence to act on the offensive unless forced into an 
attack by some accident. With respect to the Naval expedition now pro- 
ceeding to the South, nothing as to its actual destination is known, and it is 
yet to be seen what will be the result. Any sudden or great success might 
change the whole character of the War, but in my opinion, the probability 
of disaster to the attacking force is quite as likely as that of success. 

Under any circumstances, I am strongly under the impression that no cot- 
ton will be exported from the South this year and I only wish I could see 
any probability of any going forward for several months to come, but I can- 
not.” 
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N the latter part of 1861 Messrs. Mason and 
2 Slidell were dispatched to England as special 
commissioners of the seceding states in an ef- 
fort to lay before the people of that country a 
clearer conception of the Southern viewpoint. 
That they failed to reach England is well known 
and the intensity of feeling caused by their removal from a 
British steamer by an American war vessel is vividly portrayed 
in the following correspondence between Messrs. Brown, Ship- 
ley & Company of England and Brown Brothers & Company 
of New York. 


“LIVERPOOL, Noor. 27, 1861. 
S. Glasgow. 
Messrs. Brown BroTHers & Co., New York. 
Dear Sirs: 

The West India Mail Steamer La Plata has arrived at Southampton to- 
day, and brings the news of the American War Steamer San Facinto having 
boarded the branch Mail Steamer Trent on her voyage from Havana to St. 
Thomas, and taken from her by force Messrs. Mason and Slidell, the Con- 
federate Commissioners. This is considered a very high handed measure, 
and the state of excitement here is such as we never before witnessed. An 
indignation meeting has been called and it is probable very strong speeches 
will be made. We think such a meeting, to say the least of it, is very tnjudi- 
cious, as it is the Government who must decide as to the course that will be 
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pursued by this country, and until they have expressed what course of action 
is to be followed, no good is likely to come from a meeting called without due 
reflection. We cannot hide from ourselves that the most serious conse- 
quences may arise from this act of the United States Government, and when 
we think that this act has followed so rapidly on Mr. Seward’s proclamation 
to the different States, to fortify their Harbours, we cannot but fear that the 
American Government has no indisposition to risk a war with this country. 
Under the circumstances, it is thought desirable by Mr. James Brown and 
ourselves (Mr. Brown being unwell at home we have not been able to con- 
sult him) that it is better to open no credits of any description, until we can 
judge better what is to grow out of this unfortunate affair, and further that 
the Havana Agency had better be entirely suspended for the present. If you 
can obtain instructions from the parties on whose account we have opened 
credits for use in the East for us to cancel them in case we should on receipt 
of your answer to this or afterwards see good grounds for believing in a war 
between our two countries, it will be well for each House to send through you 
to us, letters to this effect to the parties using the credits. We are fully aware 
of the difficulty and annoyance of opening and canceling credits and sus- | 
pending contemplated agencies, but in such times when it is impossible to 
see what a day may bring forth, we do not see how it is to be avoided. 
The Funds have declined 4% to 34%. 


Yours truly, Brown, SHIPLEY & Co. 


“Since writing the preceding we learn that the meeting has terminated, and 
several parties having expressed the opinion that it is not certain that the 
United States Government have overstepped the law, modified resolutions 
to those at first proposed were carried. The share market has improved 10% 
from the lowest point and Consols close a shade firmer. Opinions as to the 
legality of the Act seem to be much divided, but the improved tone in the 
markets leads to the impression that the more general feeling is in favor of 
its legality. With these general views, we leave you to act as you may think 
best, and we will keep you posted with the best information we can obtain. 


B.S. & Co.” 


“Private. LiverPooL, Nov. 30, 1861. 
Messrs. Brown Brotuers & Co., New York. 
Dear Sirs: We much regret to say that political matters look even more 
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gloomy than when we last addressed you. After mature consideration, though 
not officially announced, it is known that thisGovernment has arrived at the 
conclusion that the proceedings of the Captain of the San Facinto are in di- 
rect violation of all International Law, and with this view, that England has 
no course left her but to demand from the United States Government an 
ample and satisfactory apology. 

We greatly fear this may not be given, and in that case, we see nothing 
but the renewal of the horrors of war. It is not for us to enter into a discus- 
sion on the merits of this unfortunate complication, but with the strong 
views entertained heretofore by the United States on the subject of the 
Right of Search, we cannot but think the capture of Messrs. Mason & Sli- 
dell dearly bought under the circumstances. It is affirmed that orders go to 
Lord Lyons to return home, should the United States Government not meet 
England in a friendly spirit. Under these unfortunate circumstances, it 1s 
thought by all the Partners here, that until you are satisfied that peace will 
be confirmed between the two countries, it will be the only safe and prudent 
course to suspend all credits, and to get all parties to whom Credits have 
been granted, to authorize us to cancel them by telegram or otherwise. 

It is also thought advisable that the Amount standing at the credit of our 
Mr. Collet and Mr. Hamilton in your private books should at once be trans- 
ferred to the Liverpool Books. Should war unfortunately take place,so many 
complications will arise that it is impossible to foresee what course will have 
to be adopted, and the question has been raised whether it may not become 
necessary to separate the English and American Houses, though this 1s, of 
course, only an idea at Present. We believe that this Government and peo- 
ple are disposed to make every allowance for the difficult position in which 
the United States are unfortunately placed, and that their determination 
and wish is to act the strictly neutral part, and at the same time to look with 
(out) temper at the unfortunate circumstance that appears so likely to em- 
broil the two countries. We sincerely trust a conciliatory spirit may pervade 
the two Governments and that a better understanding may spring out of 
what now looks like a most untoward event. We ask your best consideration 
of all these points, as well as the expression of your views on them, and hop- 
ing you will do all in your power to assist in bringing about a good under- 
standing between the two countries, we are, 

Yours truly, Brown, SHIPLEY & Co.” 
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The same mail carried the following letter from Mr. James 
Brown: 


“LIVERPOOL, 30 Nov., 1861. 
Messrs. Brown Brotuers & Co., 
Gent: 

This steamer will take out the news of the press, which is supposed and 
believed to be in accordance with the opinion of the law officers of the Crown 
that the Boarding of the Mail Steamer Trent by orders from the Captain of 
an American man-of-war, and taking passengers out of her is contrary to the 
Law of Nations, and that an apology for the outrage on the British Flag, 
and (I suppose) restitution of persons taken will be demanded from the Fed- 
eral Government. It seems to be admitted that the Frigate had a right to 
board her and any other vessel, and, if contraband of war was found on her 
(or perhaps even suspected to be on board), she should have been taken pos- 
session of, sent to the nearest port, and the case tried before a prize court, or 
court of admiralty having jurisdiction in such cases, and if articles of con- 
traband found on board, the vessel and all contraband articles would be con- 
demned as a lawful prize, but that it cannot for one moment be admitted 
that the Captain of an armed vessel shall be permitted to board and take 
passengers from under the British flag, and I have not a doubt that war will 
ensue unless restitution and a suitable apology is made. The question natur- 
ally occurs, are passengers accredited as acting for the Confederate States 
still considered Rebels by the U. S. Government, articles contraband of war. 
There seems to be but one sentiment on this side, and unless yourselves and 
other leading houses take a decided stand and use all the influence you can 
to operate on the Government to avoid war, it may occur, and will be disas- 
trous beyond measure to the Northern States, and beyond all question 
throw Maryland and Virginia into the Southern Confederacy. There is one 
circumstance that seems to be overlooked in the United States, and that is 
that the Government do not acknowledge a Southern Confederacy as a 
power, but are merely putting down a rebellion. It thence follows that un- 
less they considered themselves at war with a power recognized by them as 
such, the right to board and search for contraband of war is an infringement 
of the acknowledged law of nations. It would have been utterly impossible 
to have done any act more favorable to the Southern Confederacy than the 
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taking of Mr. Slidell and Mr. Mason, except the greater folly which they 
may commit of refusing to make restitution and apology. We need sadly 
wise and cool heads at Washington. What could be more uncalled for than 
Seward’s circular to the different States to put their Seaboard and Lake for- 
tifications in order, when Congress would so soon be in session? This was 
followed by large orders either from Government or individuals for salt- 
petre. I can hardly bring myself to believe that these measures were taken 
in view of a war with England to get out of the lesser difficulty in which he 
finds himself, in bringing back the Southern States into the Union. I how- 
ever, have no confidence in Seward and never had, considering him a reck- 
less politician—so that it seems very important that the Bankers and Mer- 
chants make themselves heard. 

There is another subject which I think should be brought before the Mer- 
chants perhaps through the Chambers of Commerce, and that is the confis- 
cation act; during the Civil wars in England, I believe no confiscations were 
made but the property of the leaders or those found with arms in their 
hands. I do not know exactly how far the confiscation of the Federal Gov- 
ernment extended, but the Southern act confiscating all property of persons 
residing in the Northern States, although British or French subjects, makes 
parties here exceedingly sensitive as to the treatment of British property in 
the United States in event of war. I feel, and have always felt, that the act 
of confiscation passed by the last Congress was most unwise. The amount 
obtained under it must have been a mere trifle compared with the amount 
of capital which left the country in consequence, thus weakening the re- 
sources of the country, as money is the sinews of war. In passing through 
London, our Banks told me there was a good deal of anxiety amongst per- 
sons holding American securities. I expressed the firm conviction which I 
still hold, that property of foreigners in our funds or other securities would 
be perfectly safe in any event, but if some declaration of opinion (were 
made) by our Chambers of Commerce, better still by Congress when assem- 
bled, to quiet this feeling, it would be (for) the interest of the United States. 
Enemies’ property here has never been disturbed, the more of it invested 
here the better, and the same rule holds good with us, but our Southern de- 
luded friends have gone so much further, persons here are alarmed lest 
the North should commit the same folly. 

The first result of the seizure of the passengers on the Trent has been an 
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order of council prohibiting the exportation of saltpetre, and if arms are not 
included, they may be. France will no doubt take the same view as England, 
as it appears from the London Times that both had to apologize and make 
restitution in similar cases. 
I remain, 
Yours truly, 
James Brown: 


P.S. 1 have just received a letter from Belfast, asking (our) opinion whether 
British property would be confiscated in case of war.” 


The seriousness with which the English partners contem- 
plated the possibility of war between Great Britain and the 
United States appears in the following extracts from letters of 
Messrs. Brown, Shipley & Company to Messrs. Brown Broth- 
ers & Company, and of Mr. James Brown to Mr. Stewart Brown. 
Thus, under date of December 4, 1861, Messrs. Brown, Shipley 
& Company wrote to the New York firm as follows: 


“December 4, 1861. 

Every day serves to reveal the enormous interests that would be staked 
upon a contest between the two countries; and whilst it leads us to hope that 
these may prove sufficiently weighty to deter statesmen from rashly engag- 
ing in such an alternative, it also shows us the necessity for the utmost fore- 
sight and care to prevent the most serious injury to ourselves. ... 

In case of hostilities, we hope our Government will follow the same liberal 
course they adopted in the Russian War, giving the enemies ships, ample 
time to complete voyages commenced without warning; and if any question 
of the same kind should arise on your side, we trust every proper interest 
will be used for the adoption of a similar policy.” 


In the same strain Mr. James Brown writes to Mr. Stewart 
Brown: 


“LIVERPOOL, Dec. 4, 1861. 
The South having confiscated the property of all persons residing in the 
Northern States, there are inquiries every day whether in event of war with 
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England, British property would be safe, and even our own partners don’t 
feel quite easy on that subject. 

The United States never committed agreater blunder than by confiscating 
the property of the rebels found in the Northern States. It has undoubtedly 
been the cause of a much larger amount leaving the country, and embittered 
the feelings of the South, rendering a reunion more and more improbable. 
The arrests also of Southern gentlemen going home increases the bitterness, 
and no Government can prevent the intercourse. As suggested in mine of the 
30th, if you could get an expression from your Chambers of Commerce in 
the different cities regretting the necessity which seemed to exist of confis- 
cating the property of Rebels which has been exercised by all Governments, 
but deprecating in the strongest terms the confiscation of enemies’ property 
or interfering with the legitimate business of those residing with us which is 
now accorded to all the property and subjects of enemies’ (countries) by all 
civilized nations, it would help to do away with the distrust that is now felt 
by persons now trading with the United States and those holding any of our 
securities. It would be very desirable that the Merchants and Bankers of © 
Boston and Philadelphia should unite, for the feeling here is strong, and 
those having property are very anxious. From the fact that enemies’ prop- 
erty has always been held sacred and never interfered with in England and 
the Interest on her public debt held by foreigners, even those at war with 
her, punctually paid, she can borrow money lower than any country in the 
world. It is our unwise legislation that forces us to borrow money at up- 
wards of 7 percent which they get at less than 3 percent. Our Secretary of 
the Treasury should be strongly posted upon these points and if possible 
(we should) get an expression from Congress when assembled. 

James Brown.” 


“LIVERPOOL, 5th Dec., 1861. 
Mr. STEWART Brown, 
Dear Stewart: 

Referring to my last, I have merely to repeat that the anxiety about Brit- 
ish property in the United States whether in merchandise or securities of 
any kind, does not diminish. A gentleman from Glasgow came to see the 
house today, having no other business. We gave him such assurances as we 
could, explaining the different acts of the Confederates and the retaliatory 
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acts of the North against the property of rebels, but as the South have con- 
fiscated the property of the North who are not rebels to them, the question 
of course comes back, may not the North do the same with British property 
and securities, who are not rebels to them, but defending what they deem 
their rights under international law? The only answer we can make to this, 
is that the United States did not confiscate British property in the war of 
1812. You must see at a glance. . . the necessity of immediate action by 
assuring the world that aliens’ property in the United States shall be held 
safe and as sacred as it has been and is in Great Britain or in any other 
country. How this is to be accomplished or brought about you must judge. 
... During the late Russian war, the English merchants at St. Petersburg 
called on the Emperor to ascertain their position; he replied, go on with your 
legitimate business—articles contraband of war only excepted. A Russian 
house in Manchester carried on an immense business with Russia during 
the war, I suppose mostly through neutral ports, and made a large sum of 
money. 

I see from a letter from Mr. Cobden and Bro. Wm. that at the next ses- 
sion of Parliament it is proposed to bring up the Articles of the Paris con- 
ference respecting the rights of neutrals . . . and he expresses the opinion 
that it must be the interest of England to agree to the American doctrine 
of respecting private property at sea even against armed Government Ships, 
and also to go a step farther as suggested by the Buchanan administration 
to agree to put an end to blockades. This latter proposition I never heard of 
before, and if prepared by that administration, must have been in view of 
the present Blockade, not then anticipating it would occur until after that 
principle should be recognized. 

The public mind here will continue to be agitated until they can hear how 
our Government receives and answers the dispatches gone out, and until 
then we can only have conjectures. If the United States could be guilty of 
such folly, madness and fraud as to confiscate aliens’ property in event of 
war, they would be no better than robbers in the eyes of the world and I 
would not desire to live amongst them and call America my home. 

I feel it to be impossible and desire that others should have the same feel- 
ing. I remain, dear Stewart, 

Your aff. cousin, 
James Brown.” 
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As is well known, the danger of a break between the two 
countries was happily averted by the firmness and good sense 
of Mr. Lincoln. Commenting on the final settlement, Mr. Ship- 
ley writes to Mr. Hamilton as follows: 

(In connection with this letter it should be recalled that Mr. 


Shipley, though long a resident of England, was of American 
birth). 

“Rookwoop, 19th fanuary, 1862. 
My dear Hamilton: 

I have been laid up with rheumatic gout for the last six weeks, and con- 
fined to my bed most of the time, and though convalescent, am not yet 
strong enough to get down stairs. 

Your last letter of the 3rd instant found me at about the worst in body 
and gloomy enough in spirits, for which the political aspect of the moment 
gave me too good cause. The untoward affair of the Trent is we must hope 
finally settled, and in a way to remove I trust much of the asperity it engen- 
dered. The action of your Government in the face of the violent popular out- 
cry was happily temperate and unexceptionable and it was certainly met in 
a right spirit by this Government. As to our people, the moment they found 
that the act must be acknowledged as not strictly legal, all demur against 
the surrender of the prisoners ceased as you will have seen. While however, 
the diplomatic action of the British Government was all that could have 
been desired, the action of a great majority of the British press, and as it 
appeared, of a large portion of the British people, took us by surprise. 

The first impression was I think, absolute astonishment at the degree of 
passionate vindictive indignation and invection which so generally burst 
forth, seeing that England had herself some hundred times inflicted on our 
flag aggressions of the same character, but without the extenuating circum- 
stances attending this, the first one on our part. 

The House of Commons you know, when a new Parliament is organized, 
extracts from the crown a solemn promise, that it will always put the most 
favorable constructions on all their words and actions. It could be wished 
that the spirit of this good rule prevailed between nations, but especially 
-would it have been a happy thing had the news of the Trent affair been re- 
ceived in England under such influence. Instead of this, it would seem to 
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have been determined (I won’t say exactly by common consent) to make 
the worst of it. The incredible notion that our Government and people de- 
sired to bring on a war with England (at this particular time of all things) 
seems to have been seriously and extensively believed. 

Then as a consequence it was assumed that Mr. Seward had laid plans to 
waylay the Trent, and that it was done under special and stringent orders; 
next, that the thing was done in the most brutal and offensive manner by 
our arrogant naval officers, glad of the chance of inflicting an indignity upon 
the British flag. Apparently that was taken to be the main object, the arrest 
of the Envoys as secondary or the mere pretext. Everybody now knows that 
this is just the reverse of the facts. The idea that there was any desire here 
for war, is too absurd to waste a word upon, and it is nearly equally so to 
suppose that the Government would in the midst of thegreat conflict on their 
hands, risk new complications by following up the Envoys sheltered under 
the British flag. As to Capt. Wilkes, it seems he erred as others more learned 
and unlearned have erred before him, incorrectly interpreting knotty points 
of international law, but it must I think be clear to every candid person that 
the action of the Captain was that of a man who (not) only believed that the 
proceeding was strictly legal and proper, but moreover that it was his special 
and bounden duty to stop the Trent and arrest those men. Still, though he 
believed that the Trent had violated the law of nations, he studiously con- 
fined himself to removing the Envoys in the least offensive manner possible, 
showing conclusively that he had no hostility to the British flag and desired 
not to interfere in the legitimate service of the Mail Packet. 

It is, I think, much to be regretted that the existing generation in England 
have so little knowledge of the history of the political and commercial inter- 
course between our two countries for a series of years preceding the War of 
1812.... 

When I contrast the damage to British interests by our War and Block- 
ade, with the almost overwhelming national prostration in this country by 
our embargo (and subsequent non-intercourse and “‘non-importation”’ acts) 
one must be struck with the insignificance of the Cotton trouble in compari- 
son in a national view. . 

I can well agree with you that the capture of a thousand Rebel envoys 
would be dearly bought at the cost of a rupture between our countries or 
even any further cause of strife, and I most cordially respond to the hope 
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you express that I should use all the influence I may to bring about a good 
feeling and avert the horrors of war, as you, I am sure, with all good men on 
your side will do your part to that end. As to the honor of England, of which 
you speak, I need hardly say to you that I should be among the last to at- 
tempt to contribute a stain upon it, and perhaps few even among her own 
people have felt more pride in her triumphs and prosperity than I have done 
but I must confess that my feelings and sympathies have been most deeply 
tried during these last sad and bitter controversies. As to the honor of Eng- 
land, it can have no substantial damage from abroad, but if from any com- 
bination of adverse circumstances of popular outcry, of passion or miscon- 
ception, Great Britain should in our present extremity resort to any mea- 
sures calculated to bring on a War, then I feel that the honor of England 
would indeed be exposed to danger of a vital stain.... 
With kind regards to Mrs. H., I am &c. 
| Jos. SHIPLEY.” 
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CHAPTER, TWENTY-ONE 
PROGRESS AFTER THE CIVIL WAR 


GEORGE STEWART BROWN 


LA 


‘HE excuse for the printing of these Civil War 
letters is the light they throw upon business 
conditions and business problems of the War 
period. Of course business in Baltimore and 
elsewhere languished and was sick in those sorry 

years, but once peace was declared Alex. Brown 
& Sons quickly recovered lost ground and very soon resumed 
its recognized place as one of the leading financial institutions — 
of the country. From that time on it has never slackened its 
stride. 

It was in 1859 that George Stewart Brown, upon the death 
of his father, George Brown, became the head of the firm, re- 
maining in that position for thirty-one years, or until May 18, 
1890. In many ways he was an outstanding figure among the 
Browns. His management of the firm’s affairs was characterized 
by virility, vigor and vision. Strong, able and courageous, Gen- 
eral Brown was as dominant a figure in the community as his 
father and his death left as great a void. 

The custom of saving other banks seems to have been in- 
grained in the family, for Scharf’s “Chronicles” record that 
after a serious disaster to one of the national banks George 
Stewart Brown was called to the presidency thereof and handled 
it with success. His father, George Brown, in 1827 had accepted 
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the presidency of the same institution during perilous financial 
times and his grandfather, Alexander Brown, is recorded as 
having performed a similar service for another bank in Balti- 
more, although he did not accept the presidency. 

It may have been the business prostration following the War 
that gave this grandson of Alexander Brown more time for pub- 
lic service and more time to indulge his tastes, but in him, more 
than in any of the preceding Browns, the sense of civic and po- 
litical duty was developed and he played a larger and more 
vital part in the politics of the City and State than his fore- 
bears. Always an ardent Democrat he, however, placed the wel- 
fare of his community and decency in public life high above party 
success and did not hesitate to vigorously assail the party lead- 
ers and party candidates when he deemed them unworthy of 
confidence and respect. | 

He was a close friend of Severn Teackle Wallis, of John K. 
Cowen, of William Keyser, and others of that group of strong 
men who made the fight against corruption in politics at a time 
when it took real courage to make a fight. With these men Gen- 
eral Brown was more than an associate. In many ways he was 
the driving force in the group, the personality that spurred 
them on and inspired them to continue to battle againsta “ring” 
that seemed impregnably entrenched and “bosses” who ap- 
peared to be unbeatable. 

In his early twenties General Brown began to fight as an in- 
dependent Democrat and in 1859, the year his father died, took 
a leading part in the campaign that freed the city from the 
‘Plug Uglies” who had kept it terrorized for years. He threw 
himself whole-heartedly into the reform movement of 1875 in 
Baltimore City and with equal enthusiasm into the new judge 
campaign that followed. In both these fights he was one of the 
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directing group that succeeded 1n arousing the independent 
Democrats of the city and organizing them into effective re- 
volt against the ring. From that time until he died General 
Brown never ceased to battle against the “‘boss’’ control that 
had fastened itself upon the City and State, although he fre- 
quently supported the regular party nominees when there 
seemed a chance of their throwing off the yoke after election. 

It was in 1883 that, with just such an idea, he was induced to 
support the late Ferdinand C. Latrobe for Mayor after having 
obtained personally from Mr. Latrobe his promise to appoint 
only the best men and his assurance that he was unbound and 
unhampered by any pledge. 

After the election General Brown, who was then President of 
the Democratic City Convention, became convinced that Mr. 
Latrobe’s appointments were being dictated not only by the 
“bosses” but by corporate influences. 

In an open letter to the Democrats of Baltimore, General 
Brown, William Keyser and Lewis N. Hopkins presented their 
evidence and launched an attack of unprecedented ferocity. 
They minced no words. A spade was called a spade. Language 
was much more outspoken than would be deemed possible in 
these days. General Brown fired several broadsides and for days 
the controversy raged in the newspapers and the entire city 
was stirred. The Legislature, then in session at Annapolis, on 
motion of Senator Thomas G. Hayes (later Mayor) adopted a 
resolution providing for an investigation of the charges. It re- 
quired the full influence of Senator A. P. Gorman, then in his 
prime as a party leader, to have the resolution rescinded and to 
crush the investigation. The Mayor served out his term and 
was elected again after an interval but the popular resentment 
resulting from the attack of Mr. Brown and his colleagues event- 
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ually retired Gorman from the Senate and broke the back of 
the machine. These things did not happen until after General 
Brown’s death but there is no room for doubt that they were 
made possible by the fights which he, with Mr. Wallis, Mr. 
Cowen, Mr. Keyser and others made in those days of the 1870's 
and 1880's. 

One of his friends, referring to one of these political fights, 
says: 


“T can recall an amusing incident of that fight. The Democratic organiza- 
tion, when hard pressed, had put George S. Brown and William Keyser on 
their City Committee as a sort of evidence of repentance. These gentlemen 
were mortified to find however, that they were steadily outvoted, had no 
power at all and things went on just as before. Some time after, at the Jeffer- 
son Club, an adullamite organization formed by the Independents, of which 
George S. Brown was President—Cowen was giving a history of democratic 
misdeeds—George S. Brown sitting right in front of him—he said: ‘about © 
that time Mr. George S. Brown went on the Democratic City Committee 
and things got worse than they ever were before.’ There was an outburst 
from the crowd at this very amusing use of the post hoc ergo propter hoc, 
but even after it had died out, I could see Mr. Brown shaking with sup- 
pressed laughter at the suggestion of his responsibility for the devilment of 
Rasin and his lieutenants.” 


The same friend adds: 


“Cowen had a high regard for George S. Brown and their conferences were 
often quite interesting. In one case the firm of Alexander Brown & Sons had 
taken an issue of B. & O. R. R. bonds. The firm had as counsel a lawyer of 
high standing, but careful to a rather meticulous degree. Cowen went to 
Mr. Brown and this conversation took place: 

Joun K. Cowen: ‘Mr. Brown, your counsel is a weariness to the flesh.’ 

GeorcE S. Brown: ‘Do you want to select my lawyer to pass on your own 
work?’ 

Joun K. Cowen: ‘Not just that, but I view with alarm the prospect of dot- 
ting i’s and correcting spelling for the rest of my life.’ 
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GeorceE S. Brown: ‘If I associate Mr. Wallis with him will it lessen your 
alarm?’ 
Joun K. Cowen: ‘Yes, we would then get through some day.’ 
Whether Mr. Brown told Mr. Wallis the circumstances of his oppor 
ment, I do not know.” 


This friend goes on to pay Mr. Brown this compliment: 


“, .» He was quite handsome, his manners quiet and genial. There was no 
more imposing figure in Baltimore in the 70’s.”” 


At no time would General Brown himself run for public office. 
He supported his friends and he unstintedly helped with his 
time, his brains and his money, the causes in which he believed, 
but he always emphatically rejected every overture to induce 
him to become a candidate himself, although it would have been 
easy enough for him to have become Governor of the State with 
the machine support had he been willing to accept it. 

Aside from politics and business General Brown had many 
other activities. For one thing he was an ardent lover of the 
water, and his yacht Ballymena, named after the place in Ire- 
land from which the Browns came in 1800, was one of the hand- 
somest of his period on the Atlantic seaboard. General Brown 
had a personal pilot license and commanded his own boat. He 
was a skillful sailor, knew the Chesapeake Bay like a book, aod 
used to entertain frequently and lavishly on board. 

He was intensely fond of shooting, fox hunting and all kinds 
of outdoor sports and was elected the first president of the Elk- 
ridge Fox Hunting Club in 1879. 

Courteous, kindly and cordial, Mr. Brown had a wide circle 
of personal friends, many of whom were bound to him by strong 
bonds of affection. Besides being the head of the Brown bank, 
he was also president of the Baltimore and Havana Steamship 
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Company, director of the National Mechanics Bank, one of the 
board of managers of the House of Refuge, a director of the 
Blind Asylum, a trustee of the Peabody Institute, a director of 
the Young Men’s Christian Association, of the Calvert Sugar 
Refinery and the Union Railway. The only two public offices 
he ever held were appointive ones. One, long since abolished, 
Paymaster General of the State, to which he was named by 
Governor Swann and several subsequent Governors; the other, 
as a member of the Park Board of Baltimore City, in which 
capacity he served for many years. 

When the career of George Stewart Brown is considered, from 
the time he succeeded to the control of the firm in 1859 until he 
died, thirty-one years later, it must be admitted that none of 
his predecessors in the firm and few of his contemporaries lived 
as full and useful a life, not only as a business man and a phil- 
anthropist but as a citizen. 
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CHAPTER, TWENTY-TWO 


THE FOURTH GENERATION 


5 


PJEORGE STEWART BROWN’S son, Alexan- 
<> der Brown, became his father’s partner in 1882, 
im and succeeded to the head of the firm in 1890, 
We] when his father died. He went into harness 
quite young. He had appreciated the signifi- 
cance of railroad development in the South and 
his first venture there was most successful. 

While traveling in Europe in his youth he had been greatly 
shocked at the condition of the slums and tenement districts in 
European cities. He then resolved that, if it lay within his power 
in his later life, such conditions should not be permitted in his 
own city. He concluded there was but one way to prevent this; 
namely, to provide efficient, rapid and cheap transportation so 
that the workers could work in the business centers and have 
their homes in the suburbs. Transportation concerns were grow- 
ing in a helter-skelter way in the United States, destroying each 
other by duplication of service, raiding each other’s territories, 
etc. Tracks were laid, not where traffic demanded, but along the 
streets where franchises could be most readily obtained. Each 
new company made a separate charge for carrying a passenger 
and transportation was inefficient and expensive. 

Mr. Brown effected a consolidation of all the street railways 
in Baltimore, which established a single fare and free transfer 
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within the city limits. This was in 1899, and fulfilled his early 
promise to himself. Today Baltimore is without a tenement dis- 
trict and is known as the City of Homes. It is in no small meas- 
ure due to the early efficiency of its transportation system. 

Later, he was the principal factor in the consolidation of the 
street railways in a number of large cities. He also consolidated 
the electric light companies in Baltimore as well as those in 
Pittsburgh and surrounding territory. As a logical result his 
firm became a leader in the distribution of the more conserva- 
tive form of public utility bonds. 

Some years prior to the receivership of the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad the firm sold all of its interest in that Company and 
retired from official connection with it. After the reorganization 
the firm again evidenced its interest by purchasing $10,000,000 
of bonds for the purpose of supplying funds for the building of 
the Union Station in Washington, which now serves both the 
Pennsylvania and Baltimore & Ohio, as well as the railroads en- 
tering Washington from the South. 

Early in his career General Alexander Brown, realizing that all 
of the surface railroad entrances into the city had been occupied 
by important railroads (except one along Stony Run Valley lead- 
ing to the Jones Falls Valley) formed a syndicate which acquired 
the little narrow-gauge railroad following these valleys. He con- 
solidated this line with several branch railroads, extended them 
to York, Penna. and broad-gauged the right of way. His foresight 
seemed justified, for shortly thereafter there was actually pre- 
pared an agreement with the Lehigh Valley Railroad, approved 
by its officers, opening the doorway to a third great transporta- 
tion system into Baltimore. The sudden shifting in the control 
of the Lehigh Valley Railroad to competing roads stopped the 


plans and the contract was never carried out. 
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Another constructive activity of the Brown firm under George 
S. Brown and Alexander Brown was its part in the develop- 
ment of the Canton Company which has played so great a part 
in the development of the city and its industrial life. George S. 
Brown was the first representative of the house to serve on the 
Board of Directors of the Canton Company. He was elected a 
director on June 7, 1866, and was chosen Vice-President Feb- 
ruary 2, 1870, continuing as a director. On June g, 1880, Wil- 
liam H. Graham, then a member of the firm, succeeded Mr. 
Brown as Vice-President, but Mr. Brown remained as a director. 
Mr. Brown became Vice-President again in 1885 and continued 
as such until his death. 

He was succeeded on June 11, 1890, by his son, Alexander 
Brown, both as Vice-President of the Canton Company and as 
a director. General Alexander Brown has held the directorship 
without a break since that time. For six months during 1896 he 
served as President of the Company, but gave way to Walter 
B. Brooks, Jr. He continued, however, as Vice-President until 
1917 when he was succeeded by George C. Jenkins. The firm 
has had one or more directors on the Canton Company Board 
since 1866 and during most of that time a representative of the 
firm has held the Vice-Presidency. 

Under the wise and far-sighted direction of General Alexan- 
der Brown, the house increased in prestige, power and prosper- 
ity. While General Brown is still vigorous and strong, he de- 
cided to retire in 1924 and he now devotes his time to well- 
earned recreation. Every Fall of the year he may be found 
throughout the fox-hunting season with his hunters following 
the hounds. He was a great athlete at Princeton, winning a 
_ number of medals there for gymnasium and track proficiency. 
He has always kept himself in the pink of condition. 
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He resides at ‘““Mondawmin,” the picturesque country home 
of his grandfather, George Brown, now within the limits of the 
City of Baltimore. The city has grown all around the estate but 
General Brown lives as quietly and as privately within the city 
limits as if he were far out in the country. 

Mr. Brown’s principal partners during his active years were 
William Graham Bowdoin, AustinMcLanahan, Harman Brown 
Bell and B. Howell Griswold, Jr. 

Mr. Bowdoin became a member of the firm in 1872 while 
George Stewart Brown was the head of the firm. Mr. Bowdoin 
was prominently identified with the religious and charitable 
movements of the day and continued as a member of the firm 
until his sudden death on November 3, 1905. He was a relative 
of Mr. Alexander Brown. 

Mr. Austin McLanahan, also a relative, entered the employ — 
of the firm in 1894. He, too, was a Princeton graduate of the 
class of 1892. He became a member of the firm on January 1, 
1902, and continued as such until March 1, 1922, when he was 
elected president of the Savings Bank of Baltimore, the largest 
institution of its kind in the South, which position he now 
occupies. 

Mr. Bell, another cousin of Mr. Brown, entered the service of 
the firm when he was a young man, became a partner at the 
same time as Mr. McLanahan and continued as such until July 
1, 1925, when he retired, after forty-five years service. 

Mr. Griswold became a member of the firm on January 1, 
1905, but this is more fullyset forth in another chapter. Mr. 
Brown gradually withdrew from the business and Mr. Gris- 
wold became managing partner, assuming this position about 
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THE BROWNS 


vy 


E must pause here to make brief reference to the 
four remarkable sons of Alexander Brown and 
to some of their descendants. One of the charac- 
teristic features of life in this country has been 
the rise and fall of families. A great figure shoots 

) high into American life, flares like a rocket and 
is gone. It is a comparatively rare thing to see the abilities of a 
great American transmitted to his sons and a much rarer one to 
see it transmitted to his grandsons. It is an exceptional thing to 
see these abilities evidenced by four generations. The Adams 
family of Massachusetts is a notable exception; the Brown fam- 
ily is another. 

Of the four sons of the first Alexander Brown, George Brown 
was not only a distinguished banker and the founder ofgreat bus- 
iness enterprises but he was a philanthropist and public-spirited 
citizen. No development in the city or state, no movement for 
civic betterment, from the time of his father’s death until his 
own, was launched without George Brown’s backing and sup- 
port. His abilities and his public spirit were transmitted to his 
son, George Stewart Brown, for thirty years the head of Alex. 
Brown & Sons, and by him to his son, Alexander Brown, for 
thirty-four years the head of the firm. 

William Brown, the oldest son of the founder, established the 
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English firm when he was but twenty-six years of age. He be- — 
came one of the most prominent men in England in his day. He 
amassed great wealth and became a civic leader and philanthro- 
pist of note. As early as 1824 he was made an Honorable Free- 
man of the Borough and before his election to Parliament in 
1846 had served as Borough Magistrate and Alderman. 

He was in no small way instrumental in securing the adoption 
of penny postage and in the repeal of the Corn Laws. He was 
one of the founders and the first Chairman of the Board of Di- 
rectors of the Bank of Liverpool. He gave to the City of Liver- 
pool a magnificent Public Library Building and his accession to 
the Baronetcy in 1862 was in recognition of his public services 
and benefactions. 

Sir William Brown outlived all of his eight children. Not one 
of them was a partner of the firm which he founded, but his 
grandson, Alexander Hargreaves Brown, served as a partner 
from 1875 to 1920. Like Sir William Brown he devoted much of 
his time to public service. His career of thirty-eight years as a 
member of Parliament is one of the longest continuous terms 
on record, and, like his illustrious grandfather, he was raised to 
the Baronetcy in 1902. 

Edward Clifton Brown and Walter Hargreaves Brown, great- 
great-grandsons of the founder are now members of Brown, 
Shipley & Company, where they have served with distinction 
for many years. 

v v v 

John A. Brown, the third son of the founder, opened the 
branch in Philadelphia in 1818 when he was but thirty years of 
age. He died in 1872. He too was greatly interested in many 
philanthropic and civic institutions in Philadelphia, the city of 
his adoption. 
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John A. Brown, Junior, grandson of John A. Brown was asso- 
ciated with the firm from 1865 to 1877 and was another promi- 
nent Philadelphian. 

James Brown Markoe, a descendant of the founder in the 
fifth generation, was associated with the Philadelphia office for 
three years. His life was cut short by a tragic death which en- 
sued as the result of a daring and successful effort to save three 
comrades when the horses drawing their carriage became fright- 
ened and ran away. He was said to have been one of the most 
promising members of the Philadelphia firm. 

7 v v 

James Brown, the youngest of the four sons of the founder of 
the firm, established the New York branch in 1825 under the 
name of Brown Brothers & Company. He was then thirty-four 
years old. His firm became one of the most influential houses in 
the country. He guided it with rare ability through many finan- 
cial crises, notably those of 1837 and 1857, and the critical period 
of the Civil War. He was a member of the State Chamber of 
Commerce in 1827 and was active in its affairs until his death. 
He was one of the earliest trustees of the New York Life Insur- 
ance Company; trustee for the Bank for Savings, and connected 
with several railroad companies. He was one of the founders of 
the Association for Improving the Condition of the Poor; among 
the founders of the Presbyterian Hospital; President of the 
Board of Trustees of the New York Orthopedic Dispensary and 
Hospital; and, from its beginning, a trustee of Union College. 
He was made an Honorary Director of Union Theological Sem- 
inary, and many churches have been beneficiaries of his liberal 
contributions to religious work. At his death the Mayor of New 
York ordered all flags on public buildings placed at half mast— 
a tribute rare indeed in the case of a private citizen. 
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William Benedict Brown, son of James Brown, was admitted 
as a partner of the New York house in 1853 but his life was cut 
short by the sinking of the Steamer Arctic off the coast of New- 
foundland in 1854. 

George Hunter Brown, the third son of James Brown, was 
for several years associated with Mr. Charles D. Dickey when 
resident agent of Brown Brothers & Company in Mobile. He 
became a partner in the New York firm in 1858. Ill health forced 
him to retire in 1862. 

John Crosby Brown, his fourth son, graduated in 1859 from 
Columbia College at the head of his class. He entered the office 
of Brown Brothers & Company in 1860 and held many offices 
of trust, among which were: Directorship of the Bank of New 
York, N. B.A.; a Trusteeship of the United States Trust Com- 
pany, the Bante for Savings, and of several insurance companies. 
Probably his chief interest outside of Brown Brothers & Com- 
pany was the Union Theological Seminary. He became a direc- 
tor of this institution at the age of thirty and from then until 
the time of his death was an ardent supporter of its aims and 
undertakings. In fact his last public appearance was at the lay- 
ing of the corner stone of the new buildings on Upper Broad- 
way, in 1908. He was Chairman of its Board of Trustees for 
many years. He was a director of the Bangor and Aroostock 
Railroad; Vice-President of the New York Chamber of Com- 
merce, and for twenty-four years a trustee of Columbia Univer- 
sity. Williams College conferred upon him the degree of Doctor 
of Laws. He was also a trustee of the Presbyterian Hospital and 
of the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 

Clarence Stewart Brown, the youngest son of James Brown, 
became a partner in the New York firm in 1867 but retired in 
1868. He served in the Civil War, first as a private in the 7th 
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Regiment but shortly received an appointment to the Staff of 
General McDowell and served on the Court of Inquiry investi- 
gating the activities of General McDowell. 

James Brown, the son of George Hunter Brown, is now the 
senior partner of Brown Brothers & Company. He graduated 
from Columbia in 1883 and became a partner in the firm in Igol. 
He is the President or Member of the Board of Directors of a 
number of the leading banking, business and philanthropic or- 
ganizations in New York and other cities. He was decorated by 
the French Government for his services to France during the 
War. 

Mr. James Crosby Brown and Thatcher Magoun Brown are 
sons of John Crosby Brown and have followed in his footsteps 
as partners of Brown Brothers & Company. The former directs 
the activities of the Philadelphia house and the latter 1s asso- 
ciated with the New York house. 

John Crosby Brown records in his history that at that time, 
out of forty-seven partners of the firm, thirty-two were either 
direct descendants of the original William Brown (the father of 
Alexander) or closely allied by marriage to one of the partners. 
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CHAPTER, TWENTY-FOUR 
PRESENT MEMBERS OF 
ALEXANDER BROWN AND SONS (1925) 


y 





ORE and more, as this country has grown, as 
the domestic responsibilities of the Federal Gov- 
ernment have broadened and as conceptions of 
America’s foreign responsibilities have changed, 
it has become the duty of bankers, as of all 
American citizens and institutions, to assume 
new burdens and undertake new tasks. 

The preceding chapters reveal the extent to which in the nor- 
mal course of private business the firm’s activities crossed the 
line into public fields and became semi-public in character. This 
has been true of all the generations, yet a brief glance at the 
history of the firm for the last twenty years would seem to show 
that this period, though it has not the setting that made the 
early story the purest sort of pioneer romance, has produced, 
nevertheless, a story of modern banking not untouched with 
romance and representing distinct achievements in semi-public 
fields. 

Perhaps the one matter of national scope with which the firm 
came into close contact, more important than any other, has 
been its association in recent years with the Federal Farm Loan 
Board and the Federal Land Banks, resulting in the extension 
of credit in great volume to the farmers of the country who were 
greatly in need of proper credit facilities. 
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Mr. Griswold, now directing head of the firm, was invited to 
Washington in December, 1916, to discuss this situation with 
members of the Farm Loan Board which was just getting ready 
to function. 

Mr. Griswold had become a member of the Brown firm in 
1905, after his marriage to General Brown’s daughter in 1904. 
He had given up the practice of law to become associated with 
General Brown, and his education and training in the law seemed 
to fit him for a banking career. Educated at George G. Carey’s 
School, at the Johns Hopkins University, where he had taken 
his A.B. degree in 1894, and at the University of Maryland, 
where he received his law degree three years later, he had, after 
several years of service in the law office of Col. Charles Mar- 
shall—Military Secretary to General Robert E. Lee during the 
Civil War—become senior partner of the law firm of Griswold, 
Thom & Jenkins. He had been attorney for a number of large 
business enterprises in Baltimore, including several in which 
General Alexander Brown was interested, and in 1902 had be- 
come counsel for the Brown firm. His accession to membership 
in the firm was a natural step. 

The Federal Farm Loan Board was faced witha knotty prob- 
lem when Mr. Griswold was asked to come to Washington. 
Bankers generally throughout the country were opposed to the 
Rural Credits Act and lawyers everywhere were questioning its 
constitutionality. The Farm Loan Board had about completed 
its task of organizing the banks but the banks had no money 
except that contributed to their capital stock by the United 
States Government. The farmers were clamoring for help and 
the question was how to induce investors to purchase the many 
millions of Federal Land Bank Bonds which had to be marketed 
before the Federal Land Banks could begin to exercise their 
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function of helping thousands of discouraged American farmers. 

The question became more pressing every day as the demand 
for food products resulting from the European War was suffi- 
ciently great to indicate that even at its close a world shortage 
of food products might result. 

In December, 1916, when Mr. Griswold was first invited to 
Washington to confer with the Government officials, it had be- 
come increasingly evident that the United States would enter 
the War and the question of our own food supply was upper- 
most in the minds of those who were studying the question. 
There was danger of further ill-considered paternalistic legisla= 
tion which might have served a temporary purpose but would 
have interfered with sound permanent financing. 

The Farm Loan Law had been the result of many years of 
study of foreign and local experience. The machinery was ex- 
cellent, already set up and ready to move; the problem was how 
to set it in motion. 

George W. Norris, a very able and experienced banker, was 
the first Farm Loan Commissioner. He is now the Governor of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of Philadelphia. Charles E. Lobdell, 
later Farm Loan Commissioner, who was on the original Board, 
was also a man of exceptional experience and ability. W.S. A. 
Smith, a man of wide business experience, and Herbert Quick, 
the author, completed the Board’s membership. 

It was with these officials and the Secretary of the Treasury, 
Ex-officio Chairman of the Board, that the financial discus- 
sions were held. 

After a long series of conferences on principles and details it 
was agreed that the best method of procedure was to form a 
national group of the most conservative investment houses in 
every section of the country which would be willing to say the 
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bonds were good and willing to sell them to their customers. 

Mr. Griswold was asked if he would be willing to form this 
group. He asked that questions involving all points of constitu- 
tional law be referred to the Hon. Charles E. Hughes, who had 
recently retired from the Supreme Court of the United States, 
and if a favorable opinion were rendered by Mr. Hughes, Mr. 
Griswold agreed to pledge the efforts of Alex. Brown & Sons to 
further the aims of the Government on behalf of the farmer. 

The detailed history of the struggle of the investment group 
which Mr. Griswold organized has no place in this book. It need 
only be said that Mr. Griswold selected as his associates Brown 
Brothers & Company, Harris, Forbes & Co., and Lee, Higgin- 
son & Co. (to which later were added The Guaranty Company 
of New York and the Nationa] City Company) and efforts were 
at once undertaken to organize selling groups throughout the 
United States. The Brown firm and its associates encountered 
all the difficulties they had anticipated and more, including an 
attack in the courts upon the constitutionality of the Farm Loan | 
Act, but in spite of obstacles, and aided by the Supreme Court’s 
favorable decision upholding the constitutionality of the Act, 
they were able to achieve success. 

The result has been not only a wide distribution of the bonds 
but the selling houses were able to develop a continuous de- 
mand for them from all parts of the country, which has resulted 
in a ready market with gradually advancing prices. Approxi- 
mately one billion dollars of the bonds have been sold and they 
are today a favored form of investment with the most conserva- 
tive investors. | 

Of the constructive and patriotic value of the work of Alex. 
Brown & Sons in helping to establish firmly the foundations of 
the Federal Farm Loan Board the following letter, now on file 
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FEDERAL LAND BANK 
5% FARM LOAN BONDS 


Issued under the direction and control of the Federal Farm Loan Board, 
a Bureau of the Treasury Department of the 
United States Government 


Dated May 1, 1918 Due May 1, 1938 


Redeemable at par.and interest on any interest date after five years from date of issue. 
» Interest May 1st and November Ist. Coupons payable at any Federal Land Bank or Federal Reserve Bank. 
Principal payable at the Bank of Issue. 
Coupon and registered bonds (interchangeable) in denominations of $1,000, $500, $100, $50 and $25. 


Exempt from Federal, State, Municipal and Local Taxation 


Federal Land Bank bonds are declared by Congress to be instrumentalities of the Government of the United 
States, and as such, exempt from Federal, State, municipal and local taxation. 


These bonds, therefore, have as complete exemption from taxation as the First Liberty Loan 314% Bonds. 


The twelve Federal Land Banks were organized by the United States Government which purchased and 
still holds about 97% of their original $9,000,000 capital stock; the aggregate capital has since been increased 
to over $13,000,000. They were created to meet the agricultural needs of the United States as the Federal 
Reserve Banks were designed to meet the mercantile and manufacturing needs. 


All twelve Federal Land Banks are liable for the ultimate payment of all bonds issued by each and every 
Federal Land Bank. 


Federal Land Bank bonds are secured by deposit of an equal amount of United States Government bonds. 
or first mortgages on farm lands cultivated by the owner, which mortgages are appraised and guaranteed by 
the local National Farm Loan Association of which the borrower is a member and stockholder. Each stock- 
holder is liable for twice the par value of his stock. Before the loan is made the property must be examined 
and a separate appraisal and written report made by an appraiser or appraisers appointed by the Federal Farm 
Loan Board. This appraisal must be finally confirmed by the Directors of the Federal Land Bank of the dis- 
trict, and before a bond issue is allowed the original application and appraiser’s report on which each loan is 
based must be examined and passed upon by the Securities Department of the Federal Farm Loan Board in 
Washington. No mortgage loan may be made in excess of $10,000 nor may it exceed one-half the appraised 
value of the land mortgaged and twenty per cent. of the appraised value of permanent insured improvements 
thereon. The mortgagor contracts to reduce the amount of his loan by semi-annual payments of principal 
with payments of interest, thereby constantly increasing the margin of security. 


The bonds are acceptable by the United States Treasury at par as security for Government deposits, 
including Postal Savings funds. They are lawful investments for all fiduciary and trust funds under the juris- 
diction and control of the Federal Government. They are eligible under the laws of many of the States for 
Mepaeary of all public and private funds, and are eligible for investment by savings banks in the following 

tates: 


Arkansas Idaho Massachusetts Oregon 

California Louisiana Mississippi Pennsylvania Virginia 
Colorado Maine Nebraska South Dakota West Virginia 
Delaware Maryland New Hampshire Tennessee Wisconsin 
Florida Minnesota Ohio Texas Wyoming 


The Attorney General of the United States on behalf of the Government, and the 
Hon. Charles E. Hughes on our behalf, have approved the constitutionality of 
the Act and the validity of the provisions exempting the bonds from taxation 


For extract from opinion of Hon. Charles E. Hughes see reverse side 


PRICE 101 AND INTEREST 


netting over 4.75% to the redeemabie date (1923) and 
5% thereafter up to redemption or maturity 


Alex. Brown & Sons Harris, Forbes & Co. 
Brown Brothers & Co. Lee, Higginson & Co. 
The National City Company 


The statements contained herein, while not guaranteed, are based upon {nformation and advice which we believe to be accurate and reliable. - 


May 22, 1918 





CIRCULAR DESCRIBING THE ORIGINAL OFFERING OF FEDERAL LAND 
BANK BONDS 
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in the Baltimore office, is perhaps the best testimonial: 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT 


Federal Farm Loan Bureau. WASHINGTON, une 29, 1923. 


Mr. B. HowEtt GrRiswo_p, JR., 
Alex. Brown & Sons, Baltimore, Maryland. 


Dear Mr. Griswold: 


As I approach the end of my official career as a Member of the Federal 
Farm Loan Board, my mind naturally calls up the experiences of that career 
and I contemplate what has been accomplished and the agencies that have 
contributed. This has led to a special consideration of the distinctive service 
you have rendered in the building up of the Federal Farm Loan System and 
through it, the agricultural interests of the country, and I should not wish 
to retire from the Board without making acknowledgment of that service and 
expressing my appreciation thereof. 

When the Farm Loan Act was passed, it must be admitted that the bank- 
ers of the country well nigh unanimously looked upon it with hostility or 
indifference, and I presume you shared the general attitude. When the mat- 
ter was presented to you, you were kind enough to take it up considerately 
and were quick to see that a fair method of farm financing was not only an 
agricultural need, but a national necessity, and its promotion a patriotic 
duty. Inspired by these sentiments you devoted yourself earnestly to the 
task of providing a market for Farm Loan Bonds, and placed the reputation 
of the conservative house of Alex. Brown & Sons behind them at a time 
when proper introduction and substantial support were indispensable. You 
were able, through your personal efforts, to bring to your aid a group of 
splendid bankers and the System was successfully launched. It is not too 
much to say that without this service the System could have had but halting 
progress and might even have fallen by the wayside, before its possibilities 
could have been made apparent. 

In financing the Federal Farm Loan System, your House, with its many 
accomplishments, has rendered its most valuable public service, and I am 
personally and officially appreciative and grateful. 

Sincerely, Cuas. E. LoBpEtt, 
Farm Loan CommIssIONeER. 
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In recent years the help and influence of the Brown firm was 
projected by Mr. Griswold into many other affairs involving 
the public welfare, both local and national. The present head 
of the firm served in the Maryland Council of Defense, and with 
Cleveland Dodge, Judge George W. Ingraham and Otto Ban- 
nard of New York and Ralph Stone of Detroit, was a member 
of a special board which directed the sales of hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars of German property in the United States. 

During the War period Mr. Griswold served formally and in- 
formally on a number of committees in Washington and Balti- 
more dealing with war problems, and his personal friendship of 
many years standing with President Wilson, Secretary of War 
Baker, and other members of the War Cabinet, made the help- 
fulness of this oldest of American banking houses available to 
the nation during some of the most critical years in its history. | 

The local public-spiritedness shown by the first Alexander 
Brown when Baltimore was a village and banking an even more 
thrilling adventure than it is today, has been perpetuated by 
Mr. Griswold through his service for six years as president of 
the Board of Trade of Baltimore, including the years of the 
World War; his assistance in organizing and his seven years ser- 
vice (including the War period) as president of the Alliance of 
Charitable and Social Agencies of Baltimore (later the Balti- 
more Alliance and now the principal part of the Community 
Chest Fund); his membership on the Mahool Charter Commis- 
sion in 1910, which drafted a new charter for the City of Balti- 
more, and his service again in 1925 as chairman of the Charter 
Revision Committee; his work as a member of the State Budg- 
et Commission, the State Commission on Higher Education, 
and as a member of the City Tax Commission in 1924. 

He was chairman of the State Educational Survey which 
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drafted in 1915 the laws governing the county schools of Mary- 
land, under which such progress has been made that the Mary- 
land School Law is now regarded by other States as a model 
law. The charter for Baltimore City, which his commission drew 
in 1910, was so far advanced for that day and time that it was 
not accepted in its entirety by the Legislature, although nearly 
all of its features later became law. 

During Governor Harrington’s administration he was Judge 
Advocate General of the State, with the rank of Brigadier Gen- 
eral, and for many years he has acted as a Trustee of the Johns 
Hopkins University. The executive committees and directorates 
of a number of financial and business institutions have the pres- 
ent head of the Brown firm as one of their most active members. 

More strictly within the field of finance, Mr. Griswold was 
one of the first to appreciate the growing banking needs of Bal- 
timore and to devote his time and efforts to the consolidation of 
the larger banking institutions of the city. He was the leading 
figure in bringing about the consolidation of the Merchants Na- 
tional Bank and the National Mechanics Bank of Baltimore, 
two of the largest and oldest banks of the State—banks in 
the organization of which the early Browns had been largely 
interested. | | 

Later he drafted the plan for the merger of the Merchants- 
Mechanics with the First National Bank of Baltimore and still 
later, in codperation with a number of other financiers, nego- 
tiated the merger of the National Bank of Commerce with the 
above named banks, forming what is now known as the Mer- 
chants National Bank of Baltimore, with total resources of 
over $57,000,000. 

In 1924 Mr. Griswold was joined by Thomas Hildt in the ac- 
tive management of the affairs of the Brown firm. Few bankers 
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had achieved as many important posts or had been given as 
many important responsibilities at as early an age as Mr. Hildt 
when he entered the Brown firm. Born in Baltimore in 1883 and 
schooled at the Marston University School, he had entered the 
banking business at the age of twenty, and at twenty-four was 
Treasurer of the Southern Electric Company of Baltimore; at 
twenty-seven he was first Assistant Cashier and then Cashier of 
the National Bank of Commerce, one of Baltimore’s oldest banks, 
and at the age of thirty he was elected Vice-President of this in- 
stitution after its absorption of the Maryland National Bank, a 
merger which he had helped to bring about. 

He was thirty-one when, in 1914, he went to New York as 
Vice-President and Director of the Astor Trust Company, which 
had one of the most distinguished boards of directors of any 
institution in that city, and when, in 1917, the Astor Trust 
Company was merged with the Bankers’ Trust Company, Mr. 
Hildt was elected Vice-President of the Bankers’ Trust Com- 
pany, later becoming head of the Banking Department and a 
member of the Managing Committee. 

Recognized as one of the leading young bankers, he was made 
a member of the Banking Committee of New York’s early Lib- 
erty Loan drives, and during the last two drives was Chairman 
of that Committee. 

In 1918 he was the principal organizer of the Industrial Bank 
of New York and Chairman of their Executive Committee and 
in 1921, while still in New York, helped to conceive and plan 
the merger of the National Bank of Commerce, of which he had 
been the youthful Vice-President, with the Merchants Bank of 
Baltimore. Upon completion of the merger, Mr. Hildt became 
President of the new institution. While President of the Mer- 
chants Bank, he purchased for account of the bank, the Second 
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National Bank, another of Baltimore’s old line banks, merging 
it with his own institution. 

This was in 1923. In the following year he joined the Brown 
firm, cementing a personal friendship with Mr. Griswold which 
had begun many years before, his father before him having been 
associated with Mr. Griswold, Sr., in business. 

Walter N. Stromenger and Harry F. Swope, associate part- 
ners, have had long and honorable banking careers in Baltimore 
and have been with the Brown firm many years. 

Mr. Stromenger, after a brief service in other branches of 
banking, entered the investment banking business in 1898. He 
joined the staff of Alex. Brown & Sons in 1908, entering the in- 
vestment department and in 1918 was placed in charge of the 
affairs of that department. He was made an associate partner 
of the firm in 1920. 

Mr. Swope obtained his first banking experience with the 
Western National Bank in 1891 and in 1896 went to the Fidelity 
Trust Company as a teller. He was assistant to the President of 
the Fidelity Trust Company when he became associated with 
Alex. Brown & Sons in 1912, becoming an associate partner in 
1920. 
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N former chapters the business story of the 
0 Browns and the part they played in interna- 
tional and national affairs has been portrayed 
: principally from the old letter books. The let- 
= LU ters by no means have been exhausted. There 
SASS is sufficient material for several additional vol- 
umes of interest but by process of elimination those letters 
which seemed most significant or interesting have been used. 

There are many letters which, from a personal rather than an 
historical point of view, are of the greatest interest to Mary- 
landers and the residents of neighboring states because of the 
mention of so many old names. A full list of them would prove 
interesting but too long. There is appended, however, at the 
end of this chapter, an abridged list of those that occur in the 
letters from 1800 to 1850 whose descendants are prominent in 
business and professional life today. 

Several of the letters are of special interest because of their 
relationship to leading Marylanders of the day or because they 
contain interesting or amusing comments on passing events. 

There are a number of letters referring to Madame Elizabeth 
Patterson and to “J. N. B.” These references are, of course, to 
the lovely ‘“‘Betsy’’ Patterson of Baltimore and her son Jerome 
Napoleon Bonaparte. That part of all the world that loves a 
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lover knows well the romance of Jerome Bonaparte of France 
and Miss Betsy Patterson of Baltimore. 

When the gallant and handsome young lieutenant was serv- 
ing in the French Navy in 1803 and was cruising off the West 
Indies, war broke out with England. With his suite he came to 
America and travelled through the United States. When in Bal- 
timore he saw at the Govane’s races Miss Betsy Patterson, the 
daughter of William Patterson, the owner of the estate now 
known as Patterson Park. 

He declared that she was the “most bewitching creature that 
he had ever seen.” Later he was introduced to her at the home 
of the Honorable William Chase, one of the Maryland signers 
of the Declaration of Independence. The love affair progressed 
rapidly and they were married on Christmas Eve, 1803, by the 
Right Reverend John Carroll, Bishop of Baltimore, afterwards 
Archbishop and the First Primate of the Catholic Church in 
Maryland. 

The marriage of Jerome did not suit his brother, Napoleon, 
then First Consul and in a few months to become Emperor of 
France. The Emperor ordered Jerome to return and expressed 
his determination to throw him into prison, there to remain 
until he consented to repudiate his young wife. Confident, how- 
ever, of winning the heart of the Emperor the young couple left 
for Europe, where their romance came to a sad ending. Jerome 
deserted his young wife before the birth of their child and never 
afterwards saw her, except once, many years later, in the gallery 
of the Pitti Palace in Rome. 

The cold pages of a banker’s record throw no light on the 
romance. It was solely a matter of letters of credit, of invest- 
ments and of practical business suggestions from and to Madame 
Patterson. There is, however, one comment, suggestive to those 
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cA Gossipy Chapter of the EARLY DAYS 


who have followed the history of this romantic episode down 
through the years to the time when Madame Patterson had be- 
come a very practical lady with relation to the control of her 
fortune. In 1850 the bank rendered to ““Mme. Elizabeth Pat- 
terson’’ a statement of her account, which contained the fol- 
lowing comment: 


“You will observe that we have allowed 4% interest on the whole account, 
although the agreement was that on any money received from you or your 
collector, the interest was to be only 3%.” 


This was obviously a banker’s concession to a habit of mind 
and is characteristic of the perpetual pecuniary solicitude which 
the good lady evidenced in her long career. 

Another letter which departed somewhat from the ordinary 
customs of banking and ventured into analytical psychology is 
as follows: 

“BALTIMORE 23 February, 1839. 
Wo. & Jas. Brown & Co. 

... You will please transfer £87.10.7 to the credit of J. N. Bonaparte as 
cash May 24 next. We have been told he has gone to France with the view 
of offering for the French contract for tobacco. If he gets it at the present 
high prices it will ruin him unless the contract is at very high prices... .” 


Another letter of interest is from John P. Kennedy. Mr. Ken- 
nedy in his day was regarded as the Thackeray of America. He 
was the friend of literary men and of poets, a delightful com- 
panion, a don vivant, a wit and a charming writer. He was a 
friend of Thackeray, and it is generally believed that he wrote 
one of the chapters of “The Virginians.” 

Mr. Kennedy was later Secretary of the Navy, but at the 
time the following letter was written he was a Member of Con- 
gress. The letter is so characteristic of Mr. Kennedy’s pleasant 
style in writing that it is given in full. It was preserved in the 
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records of the firm because of the fact that George Brown copied 
it and transmitted the original to the English house, with a few 
pertinent remarks: 


“Exuicotts Mitts, Fuly 7, 1844. 
My friend, the Honorable Mr. Pendleton, who represented Cincinnati in 
the last Congress has a son Mr. George H. Pendleton, a young gentleman of 
very high character and of most cultivated mind, who is about to visit Eng- 
land and the continent of Europe where he expects to spend a few months. 
His father has asked me to procure him such letters of introduction as I 
might venture to ask from my friends, and it has occurred to us that as he 
will be in England for some weeks, I could not render him a more agreeable 
service than to make him acquainted with your excellent brother, Mr. Wil- 
liam Brown. To do this, I have taken the liberty to ask your aid in the way 
of a letter in favor of my young friend, praying at the same time, if you have 
any objection to doing so, that you will not scruple to decline it. If perfectly 
agreeable to you however, to confer this favour, you may rest assured that 
you could not present a young American of more estimable character to our 
friends on the other side of the Atlantic. I am just on the eve of leaving him 
for a fortnight and Mr. George H. Pendleton, the son of my friend will be 
here in a day or two to sail soon afterwards. If you will enclose your letter 
to Mr. Gray, he-will have an opportunity of placing it in the hands of the 
young gentleman himself. 
With the highest regards, yours, etc., 
J. P. Kennepy. 


Dear Brother: | 
Being sure it will afford you pleasure to be attentive to any friend of the 
Hon’ble John P. Kennedy, I think the best introduction Mr. Pendleton 
can have is to let him present Mr. Kennedy’s letter to me, together with 
these few lines and hoping his visit may be a pleasant one, I remain, 
Geo. Brown.” 


As Maryland had been the pioneer State in the matter of 
construction of railroads, so it was but natural that when the 
Russian Government decided in 1843 to build a system of rail- 
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roads, an effort should be made to secure competent engineers 
from this State. Messrs. Thomas Winans and William J.Winans, 
sons of Mr. Ross Winans of Baltimore, were suggested and 
afterwards undertook the work. The result of their labors in 
Russia and Siberia is only too well known. The following letters 
to the London House bearing on the subject are from the letter 
file: 


“March 27, 1843. 
We have much pleasure in introducing to you Mr. Thomas Winans, the 
son of our friend Mr. Ross Winans, who is well now [known] to you. Mr. W. 
is on his way to Russia where he may probably enter into the employ of that 
Government and we have to request you will furnish him with such credits 
as he may require for his travelling expense to the extent of Two Hundred 
and twenty-five pounds. Mr. W.’s signature is annexed for your government 
and requesting for him your attention while in Liverpool... .” 


“March 28, 1843. 

... Thomas Winans, a son of Ross Winans, goes out in this steamer on his 
way to Russia where he expect to enter the employ of that Government as 
Superintendent of some of their Machine shops connected with a Rail Road 
now in progress. We have given him a letter of introduction and credit on 
you for £225 and for whatever may be used you will draw on his father here.” 


“November 28, 1843. 

. . . Thomas Winans will draw on you from St. Petersburg for £125 

which you will pay drawing on his father, Ross Winans of this City, for the 
amount.” 


Reverdy Johnson acted as counsel for the firm on a number 
of occasions and his name is frequently found in the letter books. 
The following is one dated July 31, 1845: 


“We have great pleasure in making you personally acquainted with the 
Honorable Reverdy Johnson, a Senator of the United States for the State of 
Maryland, who with Mrs. Johnson intends spending a short time in Europe 
for the benefit of her health, and we know you will be gratified at showing 
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him any attention in your power during his stay in Liverpool. You will hold 
at his disposal, one thousand pounds or any part thereof he may require.” 


Evidently George Brown did not have the same high regard 
for other lawyers, as was indicated in his letter of introduction, 
for in 1836 he wrote to Mr. Story in New Orleans as follows: 

“*. . As respects ourselves we are so much disgusted with Lawyers and 
Law that we would go great lengths to settle a disputed claim before we 
would submit to be fleeced as the Lawyers do. The only ones who have prac- 
ticed in the Supreme Court of eminence from this place are Reverdy Johnson 
and Jonathan Meredith, both of whom stand high, but if there is any prefer- 
ence it is in favor of Mr. Johnson.” 

The pen of the firm, however, was not always so vitriolic. 
Surely gratitude, courtesy and discretion were never better com- 
bined than in the following letter addressed to a London house 
concerning a proposed gift to each member of the firm by alady 
who desired to express her good will for services rendered: 


“BALTIMORE, 18, December, 1828. 
Hansurys, Tay.tor & Lioyps, London 

... With respect to the rings Miss Dulany is desirous of sending to each 
of our firm, we are much gratified she deems us deserving of such attention, 
but the partners included in our firm being numerous, including Alex. Brown 
and his four sons, living in different places, and none of whom have ever been 
in the habit of wearing a ring, we would if it would not give offence, prefer 
her not taking any further trouble in that business. We consider the compli- 
ment quite the same... .” 


The interest of the Browns in good horses began at an early 
date and continues to the present time. It is evident, however, 
from the following letter that the first generation was more com- 
petent in banking than in horse trading: | 

_“Battimore, May tgth, 1827. 
James Rippte, Petersburg. 
. .. As respects buying a horse for you, it would give us much pleasure to 
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do so, but to tell you the truth, we are no judges, and have been so often 
taken in ourselves that we feel very unwilling to undertake it for you, after 
sending him around, he might prove unsound, would mortify us and disap- 
point you. 

Our friend, Mr. William Lurman has just stepped in and have shown him 
your letter, his advice is for you to get one at home; he says the man who 
attends his stage horses would buy one for you, but it will not answer to 
send him in the packet, as you would have to lay in so much hay, etc for 
him. If you still wish him bought you must depend on Mr. Lurman’s man 
to buy him, and it will give us pleasure to have him sent around... .” 


It is also interesting to note that the name of Lurman has been 
carried through the best traditions of fox hunting in Maryland 
to the present day. 


Names Taken from the Old Letter Books of 
Alex. Brown & Sons 


Mme. Bonaparte, Mme. Elizabeth Patterson, Dr. Buckler, 
Wm. Buckler, Robert P. Brown, Thomas Biddle of Philadel- 
phia, James Colston,General Chapman,Francis Dodgeof George- 
town, Lambert Gittings, Hoffman & Company, J. P. Kennedy, 
Reverdy Johnson, Amos Kendall, Levering & Harrison, Peter 
Levering & Son, Benjamin Lowndes, McKey of Virginia,James 
Howard McHenry, Alonzo Lilly & Company, Oelrichs & Lur- 
man, Robert Oliver, William Patterson (father of “‘Betsy”’), 
George Peabody, Peabody, Riggs & Company, Phineas Janney 
of Alexandria, D. C., Lady Stafford, General Pinckney of 
Charleston, S. C., P. A. & S. Small of York, Penna., General 
Walter Smith, Ross Winans, William Wilson & Sons, Thomas 
Wilson & Company, Henry White. 
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And Messrs. Alexander, Armistead, Albert, Atkinson, Brice, 
Buck, Boyle, Birckhead, Bond, Boehm, Blount, Bosley, Blan- 
chard, Barnett, Carroll, Caton, Chappell, Cheston, Conkling, 
Calvert, Carlton, Caskie, Crawford, Caskie, Kerr & Company, 
Curran, Dunlap, D’Arcy, Dulaney, Dawson, Duvall, Didier, 
Elliott, Evans, Eggleton, Eaton, Fridge, Foster, Gibbs, Gibson, 
Graham, George, Greenway, Glenn, Goldsborough, Hall, Har- 
per, Hodges, Hoffman, Howell, Iglehart, Jenkins, Johnson, Jones, 
Kirkland, Lemmon, Livingstone, Morris, McKim, MacKubin, 
McLean, Mactavish, Meredith, Morton, Marriott, Murdock, 
Magruder, McDowell, McKenzie, McNeale, Montell, McIlvain, 
Nelms, Norris, Oliver, O’Donnell, Purviance, Perrine, Pendle- 
ton, Palmer, Potter, Phillips, Riggin, Riggs, Rutherford, Ryan, 
Rendall Suffern, Talbot, Taylor, Tucker Te nee Tyson, 
White, Woodville, Wyatt. 
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SUMMARY—FEATURES OF THE 
FIVE GENERATIONS 
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is an interesting thing to observe from the fore- 
going chapters the manner in which each of the 
five generations in control of the great Brown 
banking interests exhibited its own particular 
form of public spirit and interest. Starting with 
the founder, this instinct for public service has 
not missed one of the five heads of the firm. In each generation 
the Brown house and the Brown head have been identified with 
almost every movement for the public good in the community. 

The Browns were always interested in the Presbyterian Church 
and supplied a large part of the funds for that very wonderful 
steeple of the First Church. The Brown Memorial Church is 
further evidence of their interest in religious work. Brown Hall 
was also built by the family. | 

It is said that a prominent Presbyterian minister in Balti- 
more many years ago used to pray, “O Lord, send us more 
Browns.” 

It is also interesting to note the difference in the banking and 
business problems of each generation and the way in which the 
head of the Brown firm in each generation met these problems. 
During the one hundred and twenty-five years of the history of 
the firm a relatively small nation has grown into one of the 
greatest powers on earth. Not only have the problems of bank- 
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ing greatly expanded but the character of banking has altered. 
The opportunities that were great in one day and generation fell 
into abeyance in another, while the new generation in banking 
found that it must adapt itself to serve new needs or pass out of 
existence. 

An outstanding feature has been the adaptableness of each 
generation to the requirements of its day. 

However, there have been underlying factors that have 
marked consistently the Brown heritage. Perhaps it is these 
factors that have held this great banking house at the top when 
all others have passed out of existence, foreach generation has 
possessed consistent honesty, high integrity, sensitiveness on 
points of honor, and a determination to succeed, curbed always 
by sound moral principles and the recognition of the rights of 
others. 

Another policy relentlessly pursued has been the recognition 
of the necessity of securing thorough information on the subject 
dealt with, supplemented by the advice of experts as a prelim- 
inary to the exercise of the firm’s judgment. We find this all 
through the book. 

The first Alexander Brown was faced with the problem of 
building up a business, of enlarging his horizon and of estab- 
lishing his reputation and credit, not only with his immediate 
neighbors but throughout the world. Merchant banking in his 
day consisted not merely of receiving and lending money but 
of the use of money in what was known as “trading ventures.” 
Alexander Brown dealt not only in foreign exchange—that was 
an incident—and toward the end of his life an important inci- 
dent—but he purchased great quantities of linens, silks and 
other commodities on the other side of the Atlantic and im- 
ported them to America. In America he purchased quantities 
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of tobacco, cotton, etc., and exported them to the other side. 

Whenever he found an obstacle in his way he set about re- 
moving it, no matter how great the obstacle seemed. When un- 
settled conditions interfered with his trading ventures and his 
foreign exchange business, because ship owners would not take 
the risk of transportation, he solved these problems by buying 
ships and sending them with his own goods and under his firm’s 
flag across the Atlantic. World trade was his objective. 

George Brown, the son who remained in Baltimore, grasped 
earlier than almost any of his generation the significance of im- 
proved transportation. The intensive development of America 
and domestic commerce was his objective. With the assistance 
of his father, he became the projector and financial director of 
the first railroad in the United States. 

The third generation, in which George Stewart Brown was 
the head of the firm in Baltimore, was confronted with the seri- 
ous difficulty of the oncoming Civil War. His was a Southern 
house, the other Brown houses were located in the North and 
in England. Sails were trimmed and everything made ship-shape 
to stand the rigors of the great storm that followed. The head 
of the firm had time to devote to outside matters. He became 
one of the leading citizens of Baltimore, a great devotee of re- 
ligion and a leader in all public matters. As the South began to 
recover he devoted more time and attention to the expansion 
of the banking business, in which he was most successful. 

In the fourth generation another Alexander Brown headed the 
Baltimore house. He was a pioneer in railroad consolidation 
and the merger and extension of public utilities throughout the 
country. This was the trend of his time. He foresaw it and be- 
came a leader in his day. 

In the present generation the outstanding achievement prob- 
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ably has been the recognition by the firm that a sound system 
of agriculture banking, such as had existed in foreign countries 
for many years, was needed in the United States; that existing 
banks and banking laws of this country provided appropriate 
facilities for the manufacturer, jobber, merchant and business 
man, but not for the farmer; that it was not paternalism, there- 
fore, to give to the farmer that which had been denied him be- 
fore. 

The merging of National banks and a very marked increase 
in the business of the firm’s investment department, have also 
characterized the present generation. The firm has taken the lead 
in promoting local interests and industries and has attracted to 
the City of Baltimore many millions of dollars of money from 
other cities. It participates in nearly all the important financ- 
ing of State, municipal and corporate needs. 

To sum up, the remarkable thing about the house is the fact 
that while adhering to conservative policies it has continuously 
evidenced its virility and initiative. Today, too, it lives up to 
two maxims, Alexander Brown’s: 

“Do business only with those you can trust.” 
and that of James Brown: 

“There is such a thing as being over-careful and over-suspi- 
cious of the integrity of parties with whom we are dealing; it 
makes the house unpopular. Better to be taken in and lose a 
little occasionally, than to be so rigid as to make parties afraid 
to approach you.” 
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CHAPTER, ONE 


CONS PRICE MVE ACT TOWN LIN 
TIME OF CRISIS 
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N a number of ways, the twenty-five years 
a (Key immediately preceding its one hundred and 
4 fiftieth anniversary, which is being celebrated 
Ve: in 1950, have been the most notable in the 
Z2| whole long career of Alex. Brown & Sons. 
During that period the problems it had to 
solve and the crises it had to weather were severe. It was a 
period marked by the greatest depression in all our history, 
by a succession of drastic changes in the Federal laws govern- 
ing banks and investment houses, and by the Second World 
War. For the firm to have passed through these experiences 
and successfully adapted itself to the new conditions was a 
genuine achievement. 

In a large degree credit for this must be given to Mr. B. 
Howell Griswold, Jr., active head of the firm from long before 
the retirement of his father-in-law, Mr. Alexander Brown, in 
1924, until the middle 1930’s when he was joined by his two 
sons, Alexander Brown Griswold and Benjamin H. Griswold 
III (the sixth generation in direct descent from the founder). 
Certainly the elder Griswold was personally responsible for 
the success with which the firm weathered the 1929 collapse 
and subsequent storms. 

After the 1921 depression a good many financial analysts 
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and political observers believed that the clouds had passed 
and that there was likely to be a very long period of prosperity. 
But not Mr. Griswold. His friends, including the writer of this 
history, will recall that for three years preceding 1929, Mr. 
Griswold felt that another and far more serious crash was 
inevitable. He believed that such a costly war as World War I 
was bound to produce economic dislocations that would ul- 
timately have a much more serious result than the crisis of 
1921. The higher the stock market mounted and the closer 
1929 approached, the stronger became his convictions along 
these lines. He wrote papers and made speeches expressing 
them. The firm maintained its capital in the most liquid form 
consistent with doing an active business, and advised its 
customers to exercise caution with regard to speculative se- 
curities. 

When the crash of 1929 and the ensuing depression came, 
they were so severe that all holders of investments suffered; 
but the preparatory measures previously taken by Mr. Gris- 
wold served in a great measure to limit such losses. 

With the farming depression of the early 1930's, and con- 
ditions of panic prevailing in the security markets, the Federal 
Land Bank bonds—of which large quantities had been sold 
to the public by the firm—depreciated greatly in market price, 
and for a time fears were felt as to the solvency of the whole 
agricultural credit system of the United States. A number of 
costly remedies were suggested, including vast Government 
loans to the Land Banks or an outright Government guarantee 
of the outstanding bonds. Mr. Griswold felt that both these 
suggested remedies would do more harm than good. He op- 
posed the guarantee suggestion on the ground that the as- 
sumption of such a liability would prove an undue strain on 
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Government credit; and he opposed Government loans to the 
Land Banks with the statement that in such situations “‘in 
the long run loans often injure rather than improve credit. 
A much smaller contribution to capital will often preserve 
credit where an added loan will destroy it.” Mr. Griswold 
successfully contended that the most efficient and economical 
procedure was for the Government to make an additional 
contribution to the capital of the Federal Land Banks. He 
also made a number of suggestions in connection with changes 
proposed in the law governing the Federal Land Banks. He 
pointed out that, while the Government was entirely justified 
in giving financial help to the farmers, it should not be done 
at the expense of the solvency of the Banks. In a report 
rendered to the Federal Farm Credit Administration, he stated 
the distinction clearly: 


“Many of the proposed amendments to the law emphasize the ele- 
emosynary character of the Farm Loan system. If there is continuous 
emphasis upon this, then it is evident that investors will become uneasy 
about entrusting the management of their moneys to the Banks. If the 
farmer needs ‘help’—and he undoubtedly does—he should be given 
help; if he needs ‘credit’, then he should be given credit; but the giver 
must use different hands for his gifts. They cannot come from the same 
hand....A legal instruction to handle other people’s money with great 
liberality is, to say the least, not reassuring.” 


The measures advocated by Mr. Griswold and those who 
shared his opinions were largely adopted. In 1932 the U. S. 
Government authorized the Treasury to subscribe to 
$125,000,000 of additional stock in the Federal Land Banks. 
In 1933, the United States Treasury was authorized to sub- 
scribe to the paid-in surplus of the Federal Land Banks, for 
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the purpose of enabling the banks to grant extensions to bor- 
rowers and to permit worthy borrowers whose loans were 
otherwise in good standing to defer amortizations on their 
loans. 

These steps, without in the least straining Government 
credit, put the Federal Land Banks in sound financial condi- 
tion and restored their credit. They permitted the Banks on 
the one hand to buy up their own bonds at depreciated prices 
in the market, and on the other hand to continue and expand 
their operations while allowing the farmer time to recover 
from depressed agricultural conditions. Confidence in the 
Federal Land Banks was restored and the bonds recovered 
in the market. The recovery was such that the Banks were 
able to sell a large new issue of bonds to the public in 1934, 
through a syndicate headed by Alex. Brown & Sons. Subse- 
quent events confirmed the correctness of Mr. Griswold’s 
judgment. After farming conditions improved, the Federal 
Land Banks were able, over a period of time, to repay the 
U.S. Treasury the money it had subscribed during the period 
of emergency. 

It is inherent in the investment banking business to assume 
calculated risks. An engulfing panic such as the 1929 crash, 
and its ensuing depression, critically affected certain com- 
panies in which the firm was interested. 

The United Railway & Electric Co. of Baltimore, in com- 
mon with street railways throughout the country, had been 
hard hit; first, by the remarkable development of automobile 
transportation; secondly, by the sharp increase in taxation; 
and thirdly, by the business depression. These developments 
had, of course, been unforeseeable in 1900 when Alex. Brown 
& Sons had financed the street railways into a single city wide 
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system. Both on behalf of its customers who had bought United 
Railways securities and on behalf of the firm which continued 
to hold blocks of these securities, Mr. Griswold devoted un- 
sparing efforts to trying to keep the United Railways solvent. 
The firm participated with various local banks in advancing 
money to the company, and Mr. Griswold took part in ne- 
gotiations to get the company’s special taxes reduced. The 
adverse factors, however, were too great, and in 1933 the 
company went into receivership. Mr. Griswold, in coopera- 
tion with the civic leaders who reorganized the company, 
then devoted his attention to seeing that the security holders 
of the company received the most favorable treatment con- 
sonant with the realities of the situation. 

Although the depreciation of many of its own assets, the 
loss of operating revenue during the depression, and the de- 
mand for funds to bolster precarious situations, resulted in 
substantial losses to the firm of Alex. Brown & Sons in common 
with the entire investment banking industry at this time, 
nevertheless the basic solidity of the firm and its accumulated 
resources, together with the preparatory measures which the 
firm had taken prior to the 1929 crash, were such that it was 
able to emerge from the depression in sound condition and 
ready to embark on a program of expansion. 
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CHAPTER, TWO 


ADJUSTMENT OF THE INVESTMENT BANKING 
INDUSTRY TO NEW FEDERAL LAWS 


7 






T was inevitable that the drastic regulatory 
SW Gal =>, legislation enacted by Congress in the early 
Ol Te days of the New Deal should create difficul- 
& pd ties and confusion in the investment banking 
AOS business. These laws, as Mr. Griswold re- 
\ marked, were “‘formulated in haste, with pens 
dipped in somewhat justifiable temper’. They were designed 
to protect the depositor and guard the interests of the in- 
vestor. Unquestionably some such regulation was needed. Al- 
though most investment banking houses had conducted their 
business according to a high ethical standard, a few had not, 
and a few shocking instances of irresponsibility and disre- 
gard for the rights of depositors and investors had been re- 
vealed. These sensational disclosures naturally achieved a 
publicity out of all proportion to their relation to the industry 
as a whole. 

The demand for regulation of the industry was so insistent 
that the drafting of legislation was necessarily undertaken 
hastily, and with a view to correcting abuses more or less 
regardless of whether the whole industry—innocent as well as 
guilty—would be crippled. For a time it seemed that the vast 
importance of the industry in providing capital as a factor for 
recovery and growth was forgotten. The new laws and regu- 
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lations imposed delicate problems, and were fraught with the 
danger of untested liability to the investment houses of the 
country. The technical requirements of registration of new 
issues and compliance with the law appeared enormously 
complicated. 

In these circumstances, administration of the law in a 
hostile or punitive spirit would have proved disastrous not 
only to the industry, but also to the growth of American 
business as a whole. It was vitally necessary, therefore, that 
the most reputable members of the investment banking fra- 
ternity should recognize that the new laws were not aimed 
against them, should guard against any spirit of antagonism 
or resentment, and should cooperate with the Federal authori- 
ties in working out a plan for the administration of the law 
in a fair and efficient manner. 

While devoting much of his time to civic, state and 
national affairs, Mr. B. H. Griswold, Jr. had become well 
known in investment and banking circles throughout the 
country. When the Banking and Securities Acts of 1933 and 
the Securities & Exchange Act of 1934 became law, Mr. 
Griswold was asked to head the committee chosen by the 
investment banking industry to evolve a method by which 
it might adapt itself to the new laws, new rules, and new 
conditions. 

In 1933, in cooperation with the Investment Bankers Asso- 
Clation, a series of conferences was held in New York, Wash- 
ington and elsewhere, for the purpose of drafting a code of 
ethics and standards, under the National Recovery Act, such 
as had prevailed for years among the more reputable dealers, 
but to which all recognized dealers must now subscribe. More 
than 700 bankers and dealers were consulted during the draft- 
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ing. The membership of the Code Committee included the 
following: 


B. Howell Griswold, Jr., of Baltimore, Chairman; 
Francis A. Bonner and Frank McNair, of Chicago; 
Arthur H. Bosworth and Donald C. Bromfield, of Denver; 
Sydney P. Clark, of Philadelphia; 

E. F. Connely and Charles B. Crouse, of Detroit; 
Edward J. Costigan and John R. Longmire, of St. Louis; 
Sherman Ellsworth and Harry S. Grande, of Seattle; 
Edward H. Hilliard, of Louisville; 

Joseph T. Johnson, of Milwaukee; 

W. Hubert Kennedy and G. S. Ashmun, of Minneapolis; 
Lamartine V. Lamar, of New Orleans; 

Robert H. Moulton and Theodore Hammond of Los Angeles; 
John A. Prescott, of Kansas City; 

Frank Weeden, of San Francisco; 

Daniel W. Myers, of Cleveland; 

Joseph M. Scribner, of Pittsburgh; 

A. W. Snyder, of Houston; 

George S. Stevenson, of Hartford; 

Henry B. Tompkins, of Atlanta; 

Orrin G. Wood and A. P. Everts, of Boston; 

Robert E. Christie, Jr., George W. Bovenizer, 

Lawrence H. Marks, Sidney J. Weinberg, 

Ralph T. Crane, Joseph R. Swan, 

George Whitney, Oliver J. Troster, 

Nevil Ford, Frank Dunne and 

N. Penrose Hallowell of New York City. 


It was, in fact, a distinguished group of men representative of 
the industry at its best. 

That group of investment bankers did not realize it at the 
time but what they had undertaken was five years of hard, 
steady and, sometimes, extremely discouraging work. That 
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ultimately the whole industry was lifted to the highest plane 
and its wholesomeness greatly enhanced, is an extraordinary 
tribute to the character, courage, patience and ability of the 
group. The first job was the drafting of ““The Code of Fair 
Competition for the Investment Banking Industry”’ under the 
National Recovery Act. This was an Herculean task. It 
meant the reconciling of many divergent interests, views, and 
customs. When finally completed it brought a warm con- 
gratulatory letter from General Hugh Johnson, director of 
the NRA, and was well received by both the industry and the 
public. 

Not only the NRA, which was designed to impose codes of 
fair practice on all American industry, but also the Securities 
Act and the Securities and Exchange Act, which were in- 
tended to regulate the investment business specifically, might, 
if unwisely administered, have confronted the investment 
business with great dangers. Clearly, the way to prevent this 
was fer the investment banking industry to regulate itself in 
cooperation with Washington. Fortunately, the organ chosen 
by the industry for this purpose was composed of men of the 
highest ethical standards and a broad view. In the early days 
of regulation, some mutual suspicion and hostility existed 
between the investment industry on the one hand and the 
governmental regulatory bodies on the other. When the latter 
discovered that the Code Committee—the self-regulating body 
of the industry—was sincere in its desire to sweep away abuses 
in the industry and to impose standards that give the greatest 
possible measure of protection to investors, suspicion and 
hostility gave way to cooperation. 

A Supreme Court decision in 1935 put an end to the NRA, 
but the Code Committee was kept alive as a self-regulating 
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organization for the industry under the Securities Act and the 
Securities and Exchange Act. This Committee was re-named 
“Investment Bankers Conference Committee’, and later 
“Investment Bankers Conference, Inc.” 

The Conference moved onward from the authority created 
by the Code to assist, through technical and statistical study 
and by conference, those to whom the Government had com- 
mitted the duty of formulating rules and regulations for the 
control of the investment business. Sound thinking based on 
accurate information could best determine what regulations 
would promote the general as well as private welfare without 
destroying sound values. “Conference” between the invest- 
ment industry and Governmental regulatory bodies was es- 
tablished and was mutually helpful. Every important regula- 
tion passed by the Securities and Exchange Commission with 
relation to “over-the-counter” business was formulated in 
cooperation with the Code Committee and through the good 
auspices of the Investment Bankers Association. 

A second objective of the Conference was that the invest- 
ment banking business should be conducted in such a manner 
that the common aim would be a proper solution of the problem 
of regulation. It became more and more apparent that direct 
regulation formulated by Government and followed by Gov- 
ernment punishment for infraction should be modified so 
that minor offenses—offenses which were due to speed or 
negligence—should be.treated as “‘traffic violations” and not 
as criminal acts. This objective led to the passage of the 
Maloney Act—an amendment to the Securities and Exchange 
Act—in 1938. This Act gave self-regulation to the investment 
business under Government supervision. Such self-regulation, 
of course, did not extend into the area of criminal offenses, 
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but dealt with the control of minor violations and practices 
which had proved to be harmful to the customer and in the 
long run to the investment houses themselves. The attempt at 
self-regulation which led to the Maloney Act was a pioneering 
effort. There were no less than 60 amendments to the bill 
introduced and accepted before it was ironed out in conference 
between the Securities and Exchange Commission and the 
Investment Bankers Conference and the I.B.A. Committee. 
The final draft of the Maloney Act was approved as worthy 
of the support of the whole investment banking business. 
The Maloney Act set up certain qualifications for a na- 
tional self-regulatory association for the investment banking 
industry. This Association, known as the National Associa- 
tion of Securities Dealers, was a direct outgrowth of the In- 
vestment Bankers Conference Committee. Its purposes were: 


(1) to promote through cooperative effort the investment banking and 
securities business, to standardize its principles and practices, to 
promote therein high standards of commercial honor, and to en- 
courage and promote among members observance of federal and 
state securities laws; 

(2) to provide a medium through which its membership might be enabled 
to confer, consult, and cooperate with governmental and other 
agencies in the solution of problems affecting investors, the public 
and the investment banking and securities business; 

(3) to adopt, administer and enforce rules of fair practice and rules to 
prevent fraudulent and manipulative acts and practices, and in 
general to promote just and equitable principles of trade for the pro- 
tection of investors; | 

(4) to promote self-discipline among members, and to investigate and 
adjust grievances between the public and members, and between 
members themselves. 


The National Association of Securities Dealers was the type 
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of self-regulating body for the investment banking business 
which Mr. Griswold had felt was necessary ever since the 
early Code days. Having been chairman of the original Code 
Committee and of the Conference, Mr. Griswold became 
president of the N.A.S.D., and remained such until 1940. 
The record of self-regulation in the investment business 
since the passage of the Maloney Act speaks for itself. Dif- 
ferent habits and customs in the investment business in dif- 
ferent states and different sections of the country presented 
problems that could best receive fair handling by responsible 
members of the industry in those different localities, rather 
than from Washington. Self-regulation of the industry, in 
cooperation with the Governmental agencies concerned, was 
the only feasible solution. The laws themselves imposed rules 
which, in the absence of a self-regulatory body, might have 
bogged down the industry in a mass of red tape and costly 
legal proceedings. The Conference and the N.A.S.D., in co- 
operation with the Government agencies, succeeded in reduc- 
ing the red tape and legal difficulties to amenable proportions. 
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CHAPTER, THREE 
ADAPTATION OF ALEX. BROWN & SONS’ 
BUSINESS TO NEW CONDITIONS 


A 


FE, have seen in the last chapter how the in- 
vestment banking industry adjusted itself to 
the new conditions consequent upon the new 
Federal legislation passed in the 1930's to 
govern the business. We shall now see how 
3 the firm of Alex. Brown & Sons adapted itself 
to conditions which at first appeared highly restrictive, and, 
by concentrating upon its major objectives, expanded ag- 
gressively and successfully. 

The first problem confronting the firm in connection with 
the new legislation was a major one. The Banking Act of 1933 
provided, among other things, that private banks should give 
up either the investment business or the acceptance of banking 
deposits. | 

There had been almost no failures of private banks during 
1932 or 1933 and no charges of lack of integrity in manage- 
ment. In private banks every general partner was liable to the 
depositors to the last dollar he had in the world—a very 
different situation from the limited liability of officers and 
stockholders of corporate and commercial banks. This cir- 
cumstance had long made for caution and conservatism upon 
the part of the private banks. The drafting of the Banking 
Act of 1933 became involved in the politics of the day. Al- 
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though originally there had been no thought of regulating 
the private banks, against which no serious complaints had 
been made, the final draft of the Banking Act not only re- 
quired commercial banks to relinquish their securities busi- 
ness, but also confronted the private banks with the choice of 
abandoning either their deposit business or their securities 
business. Under the new law they could not continue to ac- 
cept deposits and at the same time conduct a securities 
business. 

Faced with this alternative, Alex. Brown & Sons acted 
promptly. Although it was traditionally a private bank, and 
had—in addition to its other activities—conducted a private 
banking business for over 100 years, the firm lost no time in 
making its choice. It decided to stay in the investment busi- 
ness, which meant discontinuance of the deposit business with 
the exception of investment funds. On June 12, 1934, there- 
fore, all depositors of the firm were notified that, except for 
investment accounts, the firm would cease to accept deposits. 

Many of these depositors had maintained checking accounts 
with the firm for a long period of time, and in several cases 
their fathers and grandfathers had done the same. 

While the firm regretted the impossibility of continuing to 
serve such customers in the old way, it quickly adjusted itself 
to the new conditions and sought to serve them in the securities 
business with expanded and improved facilities. The firm found 
that the loss of the deposit business, although depriving it of 
a traditional source of income, enabled it to concentrate its 
efforts on the securities business. This concentration has not 
only been satisfactory to the firm purely from a business 
point of view, but has also brought even closer ties with 
customers seeking investment advice and service. 
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Thus the Banking Act of 1933, which at first appeared to 
be a most unfavorable factor to the firm’s business, ultimately 
brought certain advantages to the firm. 

Generally speaking, the adjustment of the firm’s business 
to the other new Federal regulations governing the investment 
banking business has followed the pattern of the industry. 
In contributing to the solution of these problems for the in- 
dustry as a whole, Mr. Griswold automatically solved many 
of them for the firm. 

The Securities Act and the Securities and Exchange Act, 
although raising practical and technical problems that at first 
appeared overwhelming, have proved on balance to be ad- 
vantageous to the great majority of firms. Having outlawed 
certain practices in which the most reputable firms never en- 
gaged, these Acts have placed them in more favorable com- 
petitive position. The constructive and friendly spirit in which 
the Acts have been administered has gone far toward solving 
the technical and practical difficulties introduced. 

The concentration of the firm’s activities on the securities 
business, the improvement and expansion of its services along 
this line, and the creation of facilities to deal with the technical 
requirements of the new regulations, have followed a logical 
and orderly development. 

One consequence of the new Teese was a matter of 
sincere personal regret to the partners. This was the resigna- 
tion of Mr. Thomas Hildt as a partner on 1 January 1940. His 
interests and activities had been centered chiefly in the bank- 
ing business—at first as a commercial banker, and later as the 
partner of Alex. Brown & Sons principally responsible for the 
success of the banking end of the firm’s business for many 
years. His career as a partner was a distinguished one. Upon 
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his resignation he became President of the Trenton Trust Co., 
Trenton, N. J. 

The Federal legislation of 1933, which required that all 
owners of gold coin turn it over to the Federal] Reserve Bank, 
has an interesting story attached to it in connection with 
Alex. Brown & Sons. Since the early days of the firm it had 
been the practice of the Brown family—Alexander Brown, the 
founder, his son, George Brown, his grandson George S. Brown 
and his great-grandson Alexander Brown—upon receiving a 
gold coin as a fee for a directors’ meeting, to place it in a special 
box in the vaults of the firm. For over a century these coins 
had accumulated, and in 1933 they were the property of Mr. 
Alexander Brown, deposited by him in the vaults of Alex. 
Brown & Sons. Their face value was several thousand dollars, 
but some of them had a considerably higher collector’s value 
because of their rarity. When the new law was passed, Mr. 
Brown lost no time in instructing the firm to turn these coins 
over to the Federal Reserve Bank at their face value. A few 
days later an interpretation of the law was published which 
permitted the holders of rare or historic gold coins to retain 
them as collector’s items. It was already too late. The Federal 
Reserve Bank had pooled Mr. Brown’s coins with the others 
turned in and they could no longer be identified. 
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and standards for the investment banking 
industry, Mr. Griswold’s regime as head of the 
firm was marked by another public service, in which the State 
and Federal governments and private enterprise cooperated 
with and supplemented one another. This was the Maryland 
Primary Bridge Program, which is now well advanced toward 
completion. Without it, it 1s difficult to see how the State 
could have solved the problem of congestion caused by ve- 
hicular traffic. 

Mr. Griswold’s interest in this situation had begun as early 
as 1923. In 1930 he was named by Governor Ritchie as chair- 
man of the Chesapeake Bay Bridge Commission. 

The Commission made its report on January 5, 1931. It 
called attention to the fact that for a distance of 130 miles 
the Chesapeake Bay split the State of Maryland without any 
bridge or tunnel crossing for vehicular traffic, and that the 
Potomac lay on the south of Maryland without any bridge or 
tunnel crossing for vehicular traffic between the City of Wash- 
ington and the mouth of the river—a distance of 94 miles. 
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The Commission urged that the State of Maryland adopt a 
plan similar to that which had been adopted on behalf of the 
City of New York, then similarly handicapped because of the 
fact that Manhattan was an island cut off from the mainland 
by the Hudson River on one side and the East River on the 
other. It was pointed out that Maryland was a small State 
with a heavy debt; that she had paid the price of pioneering 
in road construction; that her roads were now in poor condi- 
tion and unsuited to modern transportation; and yet she had 
no money to rebuild them. It was apparent that Maryland’s 
transportation problem could be solved only by the construc- 
tion of a number of very necessary, but at the same time very 
costly, bridges. The New York plan seemed to offer the only 
solution to the problem. 

This plan, under which the Port of New York Authority 
was created, contemplated the construction of modern bridges 
to accommodate a heavy volume of traffic. The cost of the 
bridges was to be met by the sale of revenue bonds, which 
were to be repaid from tolls to be imposed on the users of the 
bridges. When all of the bonds had been paid in full, the bridges 
would become toll-free. 

The plan was successfully used in many parts of the coun- 
try. However, at that time a very serious difficulty existed 
which apparently made it impossible for Maryland to adopt 
such a plan and construct the necessary bridges. Surveys in- 
dicated that although the bridges then being discussed would 
undoubtedly carry a heavy volume of traffic, they would 
likewise be very expensive to construct, and it was doubted 
that the volume of traffic, even though great, would be suffi- 
cient to make possible the payment of the principal of the 
bonds within a reasonable period of time if only moderate 
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tolls were charged. Either the tolls would have to be raised 
above what was considered reasonable, or the bridges would 
have to remain subject to toll charges for a considerably 
longer time than was thought desirable. These factors made 
it seem likely that some difficulty would be experienced in 
disposing of Maryland bridge revenue bonds, or that, even if 
they were disposed of, they could not be sold at an advan- 
tageous price. 

Another Commission, appointed by Governor Ritchie and 
known as the Bay Crossing Commission, of which Mr. Howard 
Bruce was chairman, made a further study of the problem. 
At this time the bridge principally under discussion was a 
proposed bridge span across the Chesapeake Bay. On May 4, 
1932, this Commission made its report to Governor Ritchie. 

For the next four years a number of different plans for the 
construction of a bridge across the Bay were suggested. As 
time went on, the problem of highway traffic became more 
and more acute, and it was realized that some method must be 
worked out to solve it by enabling Maryland to construct 
certain essential bridges without at the same time burdening 
her with a public debt which would jeopardize her entire 
credit structure. 

In 1936 Clarence P. Taylor, director of the Maryland High- 
way Planning Survey, requested Mr. Griswold’s cooperation 
in the preparation of plans which would co-ordinate with 
those of the Federal Government and would create a Mary- 
land Authority similar to the Port of New York Authority. 
Proposals for the necessary legislation were discussed, and in 
1937 a bill was passed by the Maryland Legislature and signed 
by Governor Nice. The necessary Federal enabling legislation 
was passed in 1938. Meanwhile an organization prepared in 
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advance had begun to function actively. It included engineers, 
traffic survey experts, the State Roads Commission experts, 
the attorney general’s representative, lawyers, and bankers. 

In 1938 Mr. Griswold was appointed fiscal adviser to the 
State Roads Commission. In the same year the Roads Com- 
mission, under the chairmanship of Dr. H. E. Tabler, pub- 
lished an important pamphlet entitled “Maryland’s Primary 
Bridge Program’. Mr. Griswold had actively assisted in the 
preparation of this pamphlet. It outlined the importance of 
the Maryland roads system as a link in the national highway 
system, and high-lighted certain deficiencies in the situation 
as it then existed. It was pointed out that there was a great 
need for four new major crossings, which would be beyond the 
capacity of the State Roads Commission to finance in the 
normal manner. These crossing were: 


1—Bridge across the Susquehanna near Havre de Grace 
2—Bridge across the Potomac River into Virginia at Dahlgren 


3—A by-pass via a bridge over (or a tunnel under) the Patapsco 
River at Baltimore City 


4—Chesapeake Bay Bridge. 


In connection with the first two bridges—the Susquehanna 
and the Potomac—it was recommended that the Federal 
Government be requested to furnish 45% of the necessary 
funds and that the remainder be financed by the issue of 
Revenue Bonds by the Roads Commission. 

As noted above, one of the knottiest problems to be solved 
in connection with the bridge program was the fact that its 
cost appeared to be out of proportion to the amount that 
could reasonably be financed by the sale of revenue bonds on 
the basis of traffic expectations. A partial solution of this 
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problem appeared possible through the Federal Government 
providing a portion of the required funds. In a series of con- 
ferences with the Government, it became evident that the 
Maryland Bridge Program fitted in as an integral part of the 
Federal Public Works Program, and that certain portions of 
it were regarded by the War Department as vital links in the 
national highways system in case of war. The proposed provi- 
sion of the Federal funds was not alone sufficient to solve the 
financing problem. Traffic surveys, conservatively conducted, 
recognized that the tolls on certain of the crossings would 
still be insufficient to service the bonds to be issued for their 
construction. To meet this difficulty, Mr. Griswold conceived 
the idea of pooling the revenues so that excess toll collections 
_ from the heavily traveled bridges would be applied to servicing 
the bonds of the less traveled crossings. In this way there 
could be developed an income for the project sufficiently 
strong to enable all four crossings to be jointly self-supporting. 
The problems of coordinating the provision of Federal funds 
for a part of the cost and the financing of the remainder with 
the sale of revenue bonds were extremely complicated. The 
Federal Government, before advancing the funds, required 
firm assurances from bankers that the bonds for the remainder 
of the funds would be purchased. Alex. Brown & Sons gave 
such assurances. Finally in September 1938, formal contracts 
for the construction of the Susquehanna and Potomac Bridges 
were signed. 
On November 9, 1938, $6,000,000 of Maryland Bridge Re- 
venue Bonds were sold by a syndicate under the leadership of 
Alex. Brown & Sons. Construction was begun shortly. The 
Susquehanna Bridge was opened to traffic in August 1940, and 
the Potomac Bridge in December of the same year. Events 
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proved that the traffic estimates were conservative, and the 
revenue earned by the bridges has been greatly in excess of 
expectations. 

Interestingly enough the climax of this long story of ““The 
Bridge Problem” and of the part the Brown firm played in it 
coincides with the publication of this book in 1950, which year 
marks the construction of the Chesapeake Bay Bridge. It 
was almost twenty years ago—January 5, 1931—that Mr. 
Griswold was named chairman of the original Chesapeake 
Bay Bridge Commission by Governor Ritchie. The financing 
of the Chesapeake Bridge after so long a period is one of the 
most important pieces of work in the last decade of the firm’s 
history. 

Primarily it was made possible by the imagination, foresight 
and persistence of Mr. Griswold; but, after his death, his 
partner, Mr. Charles S. Garland, who, at Governor Lane’s 
request, served as financial advisor to the State Roads Com- 
mission, became the chief figure in this historic financing. 
It was important that the technical details involved in cre- 
ating a sound bond be worked out in such a way as not to 
restrict the ultimate financing of the fourth and final link in 
the bridge program—a vehicular crossing of the Patapsco 
River at Baltimore Harbor. These details and those of mar- 
keting the bond issue were largely in the hands of Mr. J. 
Creighton Riepe, a partner, and Mr. Summerfield B. Pearson, 
head of the firm’s Buying Department. The final crossing of 
the bay, uniting the Eastern and Western Shores of the State 
and promoting both the economic and social welfare of Mary- 
land, redounds to the credit of a great many individuals; but 
it certainly is true that except for the determination, energy 
and leadership of Governor Lane this project, started in 1931, 
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would not have reached the successful culmination now in 
sight as these words are written. 

In 1941 the State Legislature authorized the State Roads 
Commission to purchase the assets of the Claiborne-Annapolis 
Ferry Co., with power to finance the purchase by the issuance 
of revenue bonds serviced primarily by ferry tolls. In 1947 the 
Legislature passed a comprehensive Act, amended at the 
Extraordinary Session of 1947, providing the additional or 
alternative method for the construction and financing of 
bridges, tunnels, and motorways under the revenue bond 
financing method, and authorizing the State Roads Commis- 
sion, upon determining to construct the Chesapeake Bay 
crossing from Sandy Point to Kent Island, to finance the same 
by the issuance of revenue bonds and to refund outstanding 
bonds on existing bridges, whose tolls would then be pooled 
with those of the Chesapeake Bay crossing. In 1947 Governor 
Lane appointed an Advisory Council for the State Roads 
Commission, composed of Chester F. Hockley (chairman), 
_ T. Howard Duckett, Herman L. Gruehn, J. Vincent Jamison, 
J. Trueman Thompson and J. McKenny Willis, Jr. 

In June, 1948, the Congress of the United States authorized 
the State Roads Commission to construct a crossing of the 
Chesapeake Bay as well as a crossing of the Patapsco River 
and Baltimore Harbor, with authority vested in the State 
Roads Commission to pool such new tolls with tolls on the 
existing Susquehanna River and Potomac River Bridges in 
order to service the new Bridge Revenue Bonds. In the same 
month, the Chesapeake Bay Bridge was approved by the 
Assistant Secretary of the Army. 

On October 18, 1948, $37,500,000 State of Maryland Bridge 
Revenue Bonds—and later, $6,450,000 additional bonds—were 
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marketed by a nation-wide syndicate of banking houses 
headed by Alex. Brown & Sons. The syndicate contained 84 
houses, located in 17 states and the District of Columbia. On 
August 9, 1949, the final bids were received by the State 
Roads Commissions for the construction of the Bridge. 

Thus after 19 years of planning and negotiation, the way 
was finally cleared, contracts awarded, and construction be- 
gun on the Chesapeake Bay Bridge. 
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ENGINEERS DRAWING OF CHESAPEAKE BAY BRIDGE 
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CHAPTER, FIVE 
PUBLIC LEADERSHIP AND 
PUBETCG*SERVICE 


uf 


VER since the foundation of the firm, its mem- 
bers have taken a deep interest in civic, state, 
and national affairs. Mr. Griswold was proud 
of this tradition. | 

Himself a keen student of Alex. Brown & 
Sons’ past history, Mr. Griswold developed 
an individual philosophy concerning the function of his firm 
in relation to the community. He realized that the firm stood 
in close relation to its ability to be of use to the community, 
and that when the community prospered, the firm prospered. 
He believed transportation to be one of the keys to prosperity 
for a city. In its earlier days, the firm had helped finance 
shipping interests and develop the port of Baltimore; later 
it helped finance the railroads; and, in Mr. Griswold’s regime, 
it financed the Maryland bridge program. 

Mr. Griswold was President of the Baltimore Board of Trade 
from 1915 to 1921, and was founder of the Industrial Bureau. 
Recognizing that Baltimore’s earlier importance as a mer- 
cantile and distributing center for the South was inevitably 
declining, he became one of the foremost advocates for the 
city’s transformation from a trading center to an industrial 
one. His work in this connection was described in the Fore- 
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word to the July 1946 Monthly Report of the Industrial 
Bureau, issued shortly after his death: 


“In 1916, Mr. Griswold first conceived the idea of seeking to attract 
industries to Baltimore on the basis of comparative manufacturing and 
distribution costs as applied to individual concerns. Mr. Griswold be- 
lieved that sound and reasonably prompt results might be obtained by 
getting well financed companies to locate a part or the whole of their 
manufacturing in Baltimore if and when it could be demonstrated that 
the total of all costs, for their particular operations, would be steadily 
more satisfactory here than elsewhere. Heretofore the suggested methods 
had never been used by any city as a part of an organized plan. World 
War I postponed the carrying out of this project until May, 1919, when, 
as President of the Board of Trade (an organization of presidents of 21 
business organizations, including the local utilities and the mayor of 
Baltimore), Mr. Griswold obtained the approval of this project on a 
three-year trial basis. The Industrial Bureau, thus constituted, was the 
first of its type, and the success that it achieved resulted in the formation 
of numerous industrial bureaus throughout the country patterned on this 
Baltimore plan. The cardinal principles laid down by Mr. Griswold for 
the operation of the Bureau were—(1) that accurate business facts be 
ascertained and presented whether they helped or hurt Baltimore’s 
chances of securing an industry, and (2) that all location studies be held 
in complete confidence and, particularly, that neither he nor any member 
of the Board be informed of the names of any of the prospects on which 
the Bureau was working. These principles, plus extensive services to 
existing manufacturers, have been the cornerstone of the Bureau’s ac- 
tivities for more than 25 years’”’. 


In some cases, activities undertaken by Mr. Griswold pri- 
marily in the spirit of public service ultimately brought pro- 
fitable business to the firm which he headed. The two most | 
conspicuous examples of this were the Federal Land Banks 
and the Maryland Bridge Program. In other instances, how- 
ever, Mr. Griswold made his time and ability available for 
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public service in no way connected with the firm’s business. 
For a period of 35 years—from Ig1I up to the time of his 
death—he served continuously on various boards and com- 
missions connected with public affairs. 

He took a leading part in Baltimore charities. In 1915 he 
was one of the organizers of the Alliance of Charitable and 
Social Agencies, the first consolidated relief organization in 
Baltimore, and forerunner of the present Community Chest. 
The Alliance represented the coordination of eleven individual 
charitable and social agencies which had previously been 
functioning separately and sometimes at cross-purposes. Mr. 
Griswold realized that business must assume the responsibility 
of taking care of the suffering and hardship that had become 
permanent problems of an industrial community. This suffer- 
ing and hardship, said he, represented: 


“the unavoidable wreckage, the inevitable waste of the manufacturing 
and mercantile operations and the stressful, complex life of a large city. 
_..It is not unfair that the cost of caring for this wreckage be charged 
against the profits of the operations which unintentionally and un- 
avoidably, but none the less surely, helped to produce it”’. 


He contended that it was not only the obligation of the 
business leaders of Baltimore to take care of the situation, 
but it was also their privilege to make sure that the money 
was spent efficiently. As president of the Alliance, Mr. Gris- 
wold was one of the organizers of the Baltimore Fund in 1917. 
One of its principal aims was to provide for the families of 
men in the armed services, because at that time the Govern- 
ment made no adequate provision for this purpose. On the 
occasion of the creation of the Fund, ex-President Theodore 
Roosevelt wrote: 


“T like your plan because it shows you see things as they are. You 
are making ready for a three years war. We are fighting the greatest 
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military power the world has ever seen. It is true wisdom to make pre- 
paration now to care not only for those whose wounds are physical but 
for those as well who fall innocent victims to the economic pressure of 
the struggle’. 


During the depression years of the early 1930's, Mr. Gris- 
wold was active in relief work, and was one of the first to 
advocate a State bond issue to relieve unemployment suf- 
fering. In 1931 he was appointed chairman of the Mayor’s 
Advisory Commission on Unemployment Relief. At this time 
the unemployment situation in Baltimore was so acute that 
the Mayor felt called upon to declare that “‘no one in the city 
of Baltimore will be allowed to starve’. The Commission 
undertook an extensive study into the whole unemployment 
problem in the city, and the various plans in other cities to 
meet the crisis. Its recommendations enabled the Mayor to 
make good on his promise. 
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BENJAMIN HOWELL GRISWOLD, JR. (1874-1946) 





CHAPTER SIX 
A WIDE RANGE OF ACTIVITIES AND 
ATTAINMENTS 


y 


r. B. Howell Griswold, Jr., who had gradually 
relinquished a larger and larger share in the 
direct management of the firm’s affairs to his 
sons and partners, died in 1946. 

Before taking up the story of the years 
immediately preceding this 150th Anniversary 
of the firm’s foundation, it would seem inexcusable not to 
present a fuller picture of this rare man, whose personality 
dominated Alex. Brown & Sons for so many years. Enough 

has been said in preceding chapters to show his ability as a 

banker and his capacity for civic leadership. But there was a 

great deal more to Mr. Griswold than that. He was, in truth, 

a many sided man with unique personal charm, a broad and 

comprehensive view of life in general, and a great variety of 

interests. 

Before entering the firm of Alex. Brown & Sons in 1904, Mr. 
Griswold had already achieved success and distinction as a 
lawyer. It seems likely that, had he remained in the law as his 
personal preference might have inclined him to do, he would 
have reached the top of the profession. It 1s also exceedingly 
probable that he would have entered politics and public life. 
But his banking prominence and the degree to which Alex. 
Brown & Sons was interested in public utilities were—or were 
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thought to be—an insuperable bar to elective office, and Mr. 
Griswold consistently discouraged the friends who wanted him 
to run. In 1910, when he was strongly backed for the Demo- 
cratic mayoralty nomination, he declined to become a candi- 
date. In later years his name was frequently mentioned for 
governor of the State and for senator from Maryland. In 
1933, he was prominently mentioned as a choice for the post 
of Under Secretary of the U. S. Treasury. 

His interest in politics, however, like his interest in world 
diplomacy, was that of the informed observer rather than the 
active participant. Of a very different order was his interest in 
Baltimore cultural institutions. 

Of all the manifold activities of this nature to which he 
devoted himself, undoubtedly the one that interested him the 
most deeply was the Johns Hopkins University. The story of 
his devotion to the University—of what it did for him and of 
what he did for it—can best be understood from a quotation 
from the resolution passed by the Board of Trustees of the 
University upon Mr. Griswold’s death: 


“His was a full, busy, useful life and covered a wide range of activities 
and attainments. 

“In June, 1894, Johns Hopkins University conferred upon him the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts. Three years later he became the recipient of 
the degree of Bachelor of Laws from the University of Maryland. Johns 
Hopkins University alone, however, he deemed his true alma mater.... 
He became a Trustee of this University in 1911 and served uninter- 
ruptedly until his death. He had for a period been, in point of service, 
its senior Trustee.... 

“In 1910, before he became a member of its Board of Trustees, Mr. 
Griswold served as Chairman of a Committee constituted for the purpose 
of raising funds to make possible the removal of the University from its 
location on Howard and Monument Streets to its present site at Home- 
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wood. The efforts of this Committee resulted in the raising of the sum 
of Two Million Dollars. In 1912, he was the Chairman of a Committee 
of Trustees of this University to bring about the establishment of a 
technical school or school of engineering as a department of the Uni- 
versity. The plan evolved was presented to and adopted by the General 
Assembly of Maryland. Our School of Engineering was established, the 
state made an appropriation of $600,000.00 for buildings and provided 
an annual appropriation of $60,000.00 (since increased) for free scholar- 
ships. 

“Mr. Griswold conceived the idea of the establishment of an Institute 
of Law at the University. It was to be not merely another school for the 
training of lawyers, but as he conceived it, it would have a broader and 
deeper mission. It should be primarily devoted to the study, elevation and 
improvement of the law and the administration of justice. Mr. Griswold 
gave liberally of his own means and aided in the securing of pledges in 
the aggregate providing for an endowment initially adequate for the 
purposes of the Institute. The proposal received widespread approbation. 
Leading judges, including almost all of the justices of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, and outstanding lawyers throughout this country 
expressed warm approval. The Institute was established and functioned 
with success for several years. Its operations had to be suspended for the 
time being, after the panic of 1929, when many of the contributors to the 
endowment fund found themselves unable to fulfil their pledges. 

“For many years, Mr. Griswold was Chairman of a Committee of the 
Trustees of the University having the duty of making recommendations 
for the filling of vacancies in the membership of the Board of Trustees, 
whenever such vacancies should occur. It is not necessary to labor the 
question of the importance of the duties of this Committee. Mr. Griswold 
gave largely of his time and thought to the work of this Committee. The 
present members of the current Board of Trustees were selected upon the 
recommendation of this Committee. For this Board to evaluate the work 
of Mr. Griswold in this behalf might savor too much of the vice of self- 
praise. 

“These are some of the highlights of Mr. Griswold’s services, as a 
Trustee of this University. It is needless to pursue further this story of 
devoted service. The manifold accomplishments of Ben Griswold speak 
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for themselves. They are their own most eloquent expositors. Praise 
can add nothing to them, dispraise would not detract from them in the 
least. May we at least say that he devoted much of his heart, mind and 
body to the welfare of Johns Hopkins University; that he helped it by 
every means at his disposal to steer the course that has brought it to its 
present high estate, that he never swerved in his devotion to its best 
interests as he saw them, and that in his passing the University has lost 
a loyal friend and an ardent supporter’. 


In 1931, Henry Walters left to the City of Baltimore a col- 
lection of paintings, sculpture, ivories, oriental ceramics, and 
other works of art which had attracted attention all over the 
world. With the gift of art treasures he included his home on 
Mt. Vernon Place, the gallery building on Charles Street, and 
several million dollars for the purpose of maintaining the 
Walters Art Gallery. Under Mr. Walters’ gift the gallery and 
its treasures and endowment belonged to the City and were 
under its control as fully as the Fire Department or any other 
municipal activity. The judgment of all those interested in the 
gallery was that political control would be inappropriate to 
an institution like the Walters and might in the end be destruc- 
tive of the purposes of the gift. Men who are suited to be 
Trustees of an institution like the Walters differ in type and 
character from men administering other municipal activities. 
Shortly after Mr. Walters’ death, Mr. Griswold was appointed 
a member of a committee to study the terms of the bequest 
and to recommend plans for its administration. He accepted 
the appointment with the idea shared by others, of safeguard- 
ing Mr. Walters’ gift to the people of Baltimore from any 
political manipulation. Mayor Howard W. Jackson was in 
accord with these views, and in 1933 an Ordinance was passed 
by the City Council vesting complete control of the gallery 
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in a self-perpetuating Board of Trustees, initially so selected 
as to accomplish the object by excluding political considera- 
tions and including only the type of persons best fitted to the 
work. The original Board of Trustees, appointed in 1933, was 
composed of Mr. Griswold, as president; Mrs. Sarah W. Wal- 
ters, the widow of Henry Walters; John J. Nelligan, president 
of the Safe Deposit & Trust Co., as representative of the 
Trustee for the funds left by Mr. Walters for the benefit of 
the Gallery; C. Morgan Marshall; Dr. A. R. L. Dohme; 
Robert Garrett; Philip B. Perlman; Mayor Howard W. Jack- 
son; and EF. Lester Muller, president of the City Council. This 
Board solicited the advice of experts in the art and museum 
fields, and the plans which it laid have proved the wisdom and 
judgment of the group in making available to the public for 
inspection and study the thousands of art treasures which 
came under their care, and in establishing the Walters Art 
Gallery as one of the world’s outstanding galleries. 

Mr. Griswold took a special interest in the study of Mary- 
land history, and for several years was chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Addresses of the Maryland Historical Society. He 
felt that history should not be solely a record of the past, but 
also a current commentary of the living present. With this 
in mind, during the years of the Second World War he invited 
a number of distinguished speakers to give addresses on con- 
temporary problems and events. Among those who accepted 
these invitations to speak were the then-Vice President, Mr. 
Harry S. Truman; the Secretary of War; the Secretary of the 
Navy; the Assistant Secretaries for Air of the Army and the 
Navy; the Commanding General of the Army Air Force; and 
the Chief of Staff of the United States Army. 

Any sketch of Mr. Griswold would be incomplete without 
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some mention of the “P.L.”’ (Politico-Literary) Club. Of all 
the organizations and clubs to which he belonged, undoubt- 
edly this was the one from which he derived the greatest 
personal pleasure. Founded more than fifty years ago by a 
small group of intellectually and socially congenial men, Mr. 
Griswold found among its members some of his warmest and 
closest friends and spent many of his most enjoyable hours. 
It was a dinner club, meeting twice a month between October 
1 and the end of June, at the homes of its members. The host 
either read a paper which he himself had prepared on a subject 
of his own choosing or else, occasionally, had as a guest some 
distinguished non-member friend who talked on his own sub- 
ject. At the conclusion of the paper or talk, each member, in 
turn, was called upon to comment briefly. For many years 
before his death, Mr. Griswold was president of the P.L. 
Club. The membership included one or two distinguished | 
men in each of several lines—doctors, lawyers, clergymen, 
businessmen, authors, journalists, philosophers, archeologists, 
sportsmen. The papers, the talks, and the comments were 
almost always informative, original, stimulating and some- 
times inspiring. Many of the papers, none of which were 
published, were collected by Mr. Griswold and under his di- 
rection given to the Maryland Historical Society, where they 
can now be seen. The purpose of the club was a serious one— 
that of exchanging knowledge; but mingled with this serious 
purpose, there was a lively play of wit. 

Mr. Griswold was versed in literature and the arts and wrote 
in admirable style, with imagination, and often with poetic 
feeling. His booklet on “The Spirit of Lee and Jackson”, 
printed in 1927, is a classic of its sort. But most of his writing 
was not intended for a wide public: he was at his best in 
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writing intimate letters, “‘occasional” poems, and slight but 
vivid sketches. 

He was a keen collector of books, particularly books dealing 
with the early history of Maryland. He presented to the state 
a “missing” letter of George Washington, written shortly 
after the Battle of Yorktown. 

Although he was a student and a scholar, he was also de- 
voted to the outdoor life, a recognized athlete and sportsman 
in a number of fields. As an undergraduate at the Johns Hop- 
kins University, Mr. Griswold played baseball and football, 
and he retained a keen interest in both up to his last illness. 
He went duck-shooting every autumn. He loved duck-shoot- 
ing not only for the sport itself, but also for the opportunities 
it offered for long discussions with the friends whom he invited 
to his ducking-shore on Bloodsworth Island in Chesapeake 
Bay. He was recognized as one of the best skeet shots in 
Maryland. Among the great pleasures of his life were his several 
trips to Scotland for the grouse shooting. 

As a banker, scholar, civic leader, and sportsman, Mr. Gris- 
wold was remarkable for the number and warmth of his friend- 
ships. His character, in fact, was such as to enlist friendship 
among persons in all walks of life. He was never too busy to 
listen sympathetically to the personal problems of people and 
to try to solve them. He could converse freely and interest- 
ingly on an extraordinary variety of topics. Although a great 
raconteur, with a rare sense of humor and an inexhaustible 
stock of incisive anecdotes, he never monopolized a conversa- 
tion, but loved rather the free play of wit among a group of 
friends where each contributes his part. 

Upon his death, an editorial in the Baltimore Suz, written 
by a man who knew him well, said: 
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“From one point of view, there was something of the poet in his makeup. 
He dreamed practical dreams and made them come true. He also dreamed 
private dreams, stemming from his habit of spending long evenings por- 
ing over his books, or long days in the duck blinds, alone or in desultory 
conversation with an intimate friend. Those who knew this side of his 
character are a unit in their affectionate testimony to the breadth of his 
understanding and the depth of his human sympathy. His pride in 
Baltimore and Maryland was real. But it is likely that he never sus- 
pected how much of the high quality of the community he loved was in 
his own mind and heart. It is high praise to call such a man a romantic.” 
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CHAPTER, SEVEN 
EXPANSION AND PROGRESS 
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URING the 1930’s, Mr. Griswold’s two sons 
2 gradually assumed more and more of the 
burden of the day-to-day business of the firm. 
The elder son, Alexander Brown Griswold, 
ww became a partner in 1931, and the younger 
ANWSPZ5) son Benjamin Howell Griswold III became 
a partner in 1936. } 

To them fell the responsibility for a large share of the plan- 
ning and policy-making necessary to adjusting the firm to the 
new conditions prevailing in the investment banking world, to 
shifting from a diversified private banking business to an 
exclusive concentration upon the securities business, and to 
expanding the activities of the firm within its chosen field. 

One of the first moves in the program of expansion was the 
purchase of a membership on the New York Stock Exchange 
in 1933. Traditionally, the firm had largely confined its invest- 
ment recommendations to high-grade bonds and selected pre- 
ferred stocks—a policy which had served the customers of the 
house well up to 1933. Now, however, the situation had 
changed. The cheap-money policies of the Government made 
the yield on fixed-return securities much less attractive; and 
at the same time the drastic reductions in the prices of high- 
grade common stocks made the latter available on an attrac- 
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tive current yield basis quite apart from speculative hopes. 
Many insurance companies, trust companies, universities, and 
other institutions, recognizing this fact, were revising their 
investment policies to include a more significant proportion 
of common stocks. The supervision of such securities required 
more constant attention and watchfulness than that of bonds. 
As we shall see, in its program of expansion the firm of Alex. 
Brown & Sons laid more and more emphasis on the opportuni- 
ties to be gained from investment in common stocks, and 
provided the necessary facilities to customers for advice and 
execution of orders. 

Mr. A. B. Griswold and Mr. B. H. Griswold, III, to whom 
the principal share of the capital of the firm had been trans- 
ferred, saw that an expanding investment business required 
an expanding partnership. The first major move along these 
lines took place when they extended an invitation to Mr. 
Charles S. Garland to join the firm. 

Mr. Garland, although only 40 years old at the time, had 
already established an extraordinary record in the investment 
banking field. He was born on October 29, 1898, in Pittsburgh, 
and graduated from Edgewood High School in 1916. He en- 
tered Yale University that fall, but left in 1918 to serve as 
second lieutenant in the Field Artillery. He returned to Yale 
after the Armistice, and graduated with the degree of A.B. 
in 1920. In 1925 he married Aurelia Stoner, of Sewickley, and 
they have one son, Charles S. Garland, Jr., and two daughters, 
Courtney Garland and Aurelia Garland. 

During his college career, he was captain of the Yale Uni- 
versity tennis team for three years, and in I919 won the 
National Intercollegiate Championship in both singles and 
doubles. In 1920 he was a member of the United States Davis 
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Cup Team, and in that same year, with R. Norris Williams, 
II as his partner, he won the Doubles Championship of the 
world at Wimbledon, England. In 1927, he acted as captain 
of the United States Davis Cup Team. 

Shortly after his graduation from Yale, Mr. Garand en- 
tered the employ of Hickman, Williams and Co., Pittsburgh, 
iron and steel brokers. Rronn 1924 until 1928 he served as 
district manager for Hickman, Williams in New York. He 
resigned in May, 1928, to become associated with the private 
banking house of Brown Brothers & Co., New York. In the 
following year he opened an office for Brown Brothers & Co. 
in Chicago. On January 1, 1933, he was admitted as a partner 
of Brown Brothers Harriman & Co., and served as such until 
June 16, 1934, when he was elected vice president and director 
of Brown Harriman & Co., Inc. He served as president of the 
Bond Club of Chicago in 1934. 

Mr. Garland was admitted to the firm of Alex. Brown & 
Sons with the title of Managing Partner, on January 14, 1939. 

The partners of the firm believed opportunities were fa- 
vorable for expansion by means of the amalgamation of other 
investment firms. As succeeding partners were admitted, each 
in turn made substantial contributions to the planning and 
execution of this expansion program. 

The first of these moves of expansion by amalgamation was 
with the firm of Marburg, Price & Co. It took place in 1940 
and brought in as partners Mr. F. Grainger Marburg and 
Mr. William J. Price, 3rd. 

Marburg, Price & Co. had been organized in April 1933 as 
Colston, Marburg & Price and upon the death of Mr. George 
A. Colston in 1935, the name of the firm was changed to Mar- 
burg, Price & Co. The firm was a member of the Baltimore 
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Stock Exchange and Associate Member of the New York Curb 
Exchange. It was known as one of the more active of the 
younger investment houses in Baltimore. 

Two years later, the business of W. W. Lanahan & Co. was 
amalgamated with that of Alex. Brown & Sons. The senior 
partner of that firm, Mr. W. Wallace Lanahan, became at 
first a special and later a general partner in Alex. Brown & 
Sons. In addition to being a banker, Mr. Lanahan was active 
in civic, philanthropic, and charitable affairs. He was presi- 
dent of the Board of Trustees of the Johns Hopkins Hospital 
and a trustee of the Johns Hopkins University. He was chair- 
man of the State of Maryland Department of Public Welfare 
from 1940 to 1948. He was one of the founders of the Happy 
Hills Convalescent Home for Children, and was its president 
from 1934 until his death. He was president of the Baltimore 
Community Fund from 1943 to 1945 and was campaign 
chairman of the Fund in 1939. For a time during World War 
II Mr. Lanahan served as a colonel in the Specialist Corps of 
the U. S. Army. He was a well-known sportsman, having been 
Master of the Elkridge Hounds for a number of years. 

W. W. Lanahan & Co. were members of the New York Stock 
Exchange, and had been particularly active in stocks and 
municipal bonds. Mr. Lanahan’s death in 1948 was a loss to 
the firm and a blow to a large circle of personal friends. 

The most recent amalgamation of an existing business by 
Alex. Brown & Sons came in June 1943. It was that of Y. E. 
Booker & Co., of Washington, and it brought Mr. Yelverton 
E. Booker in as a partner. For many years Alex. Brown & 
Sons had maintained an office in Washington and the amal- 
gamation of Mr. Booker’s firm with it was a natural evolution 
which added to the strength and effectiveness of the firm’s 
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operations in that city. The firm of Y. E. Booker had been in 
existence for 17 years and was one of the outstanding invest- 
ment houses in Washington. 

The history of the partnership of Alex. Brown & Sons from 
the late 1930’s to the present time has been one of orderly and 
logical expansion both by the amalgamation of existing bu- 
sinesses and by the admission of outstanding individuals as 
partners. Mr. Garland’s admission as a partner was followed 
by that of Mr. J. Creighton Riepe in December 1942 and that 
of Mr. James McHenry in February, 1950. We shall see in 
the next chapter how the present partnership and staff func- 
tion as a team. 
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CHAPTER, EIGHT 
TEAM WORK 
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(Se in the middle 1930’s Mr. B. Howell 
HG) Griswold, Jr. had shifted the responsibility 
Mie the principal ownership of the firm to his 


‘eee in Alex. Brown & Sons almost up 

to the time of his death. He had been the 
active head of this family business for many years prior to the 
retirement of Mr. Alexander Brown in 1924 until joined by 
his sons in the management of its affairs. From 1924 until his 
death in 1946, he was the Senior Partner, and his associates 
freely admit that for years to come the firm will be inspired 
by his wise policies and energetic but sound philosophy. 

In the first 125 years of its existence, the firm had been 
dominated by a succession of individual vigorous personali- 
ties—Alexander Brown the founder, George Brown, George 
Stewart Brown, Alexander Brown of Mondawmin, and B. 
Howell Griswold, Jr.; their partners tended to play subsidiary 
roles. With the expansion of business in recent years, this was 
no longer practical or desirable. Mr. Griswold and his two 
sons recognized that the modern partnership is a team, and 
that teamwork is vital to its success. As the firm expanded 
and new partners were admitted, the ideal of teamwork among 
the three Griswolds grew naturally to include the new mem- 
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bers of the team. The members of the firm are, in fact, more 
than team-mates and more than partners; they are personal 
friends. This fact appears to be a great asset to the firm. 

The partners are, in case of necessity, able to play any 
position on the team. Team-play does not mean that indivi- 
duals contribute less to the success of the firm than formerly— 
some outstanding contributions will be discussed later—but 
it does mean that, while each partner gives his principal atten- 
tion to his own specialty, they all have a direct interest in the 
operations as a whole. 

At the present time, the firm has a larger number of 
partners than at any other period of its existence. The 
admission of new partners with specialized training was essen- 
tial to the adaptation of an old tradition to changing condi- 
tions. In the past twenty years there have been great changes 
in the investment banking field where the firm’s activities 
are now concentrated. The pattern of operations and tech- 
nique demands greater specialization than in the past, and 
at least an equal degree of far-sighted planning and quick 
action. 

The technique of issuing new securities involving registra- 
tion with the Securities and Exchange Commission is a com- 
plicated and specialized work. A great mass of details and 
figures must be assembled in cooperation between the issuing 
organization, the bankers, engineers, accountants and lawyers. 
Finally they must be presented in a form acceptable to the 
Securities and Exchange Commission and comprehensible 
to the investing public. 

Some issuing companies have sought to avoid this compli- 
cated paper-work by placing new issues privately with a small 
number of financial institutions. The firm has often acted as 
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fiscal agent or financial adviser to industrial corporations in 
arranging for such transactions. 

The growth of competitive bidding for public utility issues 
requires not only the exercise of sound judgment as to in- 
herent values, but also an especially keen sense of current 
and prospective markets. 

During the last ten years the popularity of revenue issues, 
analogous to the pattern represented by the Susquehanna and 
Potomac Bridge bonds, has been extended into the fields of 
utilities operation, such as municipally-owned electric plants, 
water services, food markets and motor-parking facilities. 
Alex. Brown & Sons’ connection with business of this sort has 
included assistance in the drafting of enabling legislation, the 
purchase of existing properties, the formation of public 
authorities, the sale of assets to such authorities, and the 
issuance and public distribution of revenue bonds. 

The new techniques and specialties supplement the con- 
tinuing conduct of many of the traditional phases of the 
firm’s investment banking business. This business (although 
the fact is sometimes forgotten) is essentially the channeling 
of private funds into productive undertakings—the indis- 
pensable machinery of long-term financing in a free economy. 

From the point of view of enterprise—railway companies, 
public utilities, manufacturing concerns, financial institutions, 
commercial houses, retailers, and municipalities—this means 
assistance in the raising of capital for the financing of new 
productive facilities or the refinancing of existing ones. It 
may be for the building of new manufacturing plants, exten- 
sion or modernization of old ones, the purchase of other 
companies in a similar line, the building of roads and bridges, 
the sale of family businesses to the public in order to take care 
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of estate taxes or for other reasons, the financing of research 
and production for a new invention, the provision of funds 
to meet bond maturities or refinancing an existing issue 
on more favorable terms, or any one of the vast number 
of productive purposes for which private or public enterprise 
requires capital. 

From the point of view of the investor—banks, trust com- 
panies, insurance companies, universities, estates, and private 
individuals—it means assistance in the putting of funds to 
work, by the selection and purchase of suitable stocks and 
bonds, and assistance in disposing of these stocks and bonds 
when the owner wishes. 

These two broad phases of the firm’s business are taken care 
of by the partners with the assistance of special staff depart- 
ments. 

In the first broad phase—the supplying of capital to private. 
or public enterprise for productive purposes—the partners are 
assisted by the Underwriting and Buying Department. While 
the firm has naturally tended more to the financing of enter- 
prises in the Maryland area, it has also headed security issues 
in many other parts of the United States. In addition to 
handling such financing alone or as the head of an under- 
writing group, the firm of course participates in numerous 
pieces of business headed by others. 

In the other broad phase of the business—providing in- 
vestors with the facilities for the purchase and sale of securi- 
ties—the partners are assisted by three staff departments. 
The Investment or Sales Department sells new issues of bonds 
and stocks to banks, institutions, estates, and individuals, 
executes orders for the purchase or sale of outstanding securi- 
ties, and gives advice on bond portfolios. The Municipal Bond 
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Department buys and sells state, county, municipal, and tax- 
free revenue bonds, with particular emphasis on the bonds of 
the State of Maryland and its subdivisions. The Stock De- 
partment is equipped to follow the investor’s program and 
to provide advice on economic trends as affecting stock 
market values, as well as special studies on industries and 
individual companies. The Stock Department executes orders 
on the New York and other Stock Exchanges. 

These departments are assisted and serviced by the Sta- 
tistical, Trading, Securities Delivery, and Auditing Depart- 
ments. 

The offices of Alex. Brown & Sons still occupy the building 
at the southwest corner of Baltimore and Calvert Streets 
built by Mr. Alexander Brown in tgoo. The building is 
steeped in ancient tradition, but it has been adapted to the 
requirements of an expanding and modern business. 

Besides its Washington office, which is headed by a resident 
partner, the firm has two other branch offices. 

In 1936, it opened a small office in New York. This office 
maintains daily liaison with New York bankers, services 
Baltimore in connection with underwritings and new issues, 
sells securities to institutional customers in New York, New 
England, and the Midwest, and deals in general market 
municipal bonds. Its acting manager is Mr. Wilson White, 
Jr., and it is located in the First National Bank Building, 
2 Wall Street. 

Its office in Winston-Salem, N. C., was opened in 1946. 
The opening of this office was a logical development in the 
program of expansion of the firm because of Baltimore's tra- 
ditional ties with the South. This office is located in the 
Reynolds Building and is headed by Mr. Ben S. Willis, the 
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son of Mr. Meade H. Willis, a former vice-president of the 
Wachovia Bank and Trust Co. Mr. Ben S. Willis had spent 
some years in the securities business, and served as a lieutenant 
in the U. S. Navy in the Pacific during World War II. He is 
chairman of the Winston-Salem Community Chest Campaign 
for 1950. 

The firm’s representative in Western Maryland since 1925 
has been Mr. Albion B. Collmus. His office is at 29 Court 
Street, Frederick. He covers a wide range of institutional and 
individual customers throughout Western Maryland and West 
Virginia. 

The list of the present general partners of Alex. Brown & 
Sons, together with the dates of their admission to the firm, 
is as follows: 


Name Date of Admission 
Alexander Brown Griswold May 1, 1931 
Benjamin Howell Griswold, III July 20, 1935 
Charles S. Garland January 14, 1939 
F. Grainger Marburg June 6, 1940 
William J. Price, 3rd June 6, 1940 
J. Creighton Riepe December 4, 1942 
Yelverton E. Booker July 1, 1943 
James McHenry March 1, 1950 


Mr. Alexander Brown Griswold, who succeeded his father as 
Senior Partner in July 1946, was born on April 19, 1907 at 
“Mondawmin’’, the house in which his mother and his grand- 
father had been born. He was educated at Gilman Country 
School, Princeton University and Trinity College, Cambridge, 
England. He started to work for the firm in 1930 and became 
a partner in 1931. From this time until he took a leave of 
absence to enlist in the U. S. Army in 1940, he gradually 
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assumed more and more of the burdens of his father in di- 
recting the affairs of the firm. His principal interests included 
long term planning and policy making in concert with his 
father, orderly liquidation of the deposit banking and foreign 
exchange business of the firm, expansion of facilities for giv- 
ing investment advice to customers, adjustment of the firm’s 
affairs to new laws and tax conditions, and attention to 
companies in which the firm owned a substantial interest. 
Mr. Benjamin Howell Griswold, II] was born on October 
29th, 1911, in Baltimore. He was educated at Gilman Coun- 
try School and at Princeton University. Upon his graduation 
from Princeton in 1933 he entered the employ of Alex. Brown 
& Sons and became a partner on July 20th 1935. In 1936 he 
married Arabella Leith Symington; they have two sons, 
Benjamin Howell Griswold, [IV and Jack Symington Gris- 
wold, and one daughter, Lelia Leith Griswold. Even before 
his admission as a partner of the firm and while still working 
as an employee, Mr. Benjamin H. Griswold, III joined his 
brother in the responsibility of long term planning and the 
day to day routine of the business. The two brothers together 
undertook the program of expansion of the partnership which 
has been discussed in the previous chapter. Mr. B. H. Gris- 
wold, III is a director of Sharp & Dohme, Inc., Fidelity & 
Deposit Co. of Md., Baltimore Life Insurance Co., Central 
Savings Bank of Baltimore, and of the Maryland Jockey Club; 
trustee of the Gilman Country School, the Union Memorial 
Hospital, and the James Lawrence Kernan Hospital School for 
Crippled Children; member of the Board of Directors of the 
Baltimore Chapter of the American Red Cross; treasurer of the 
Commission on Governmental Efficiency and Economy; and 
president of the Association of New York Stock Exchange 
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Firms for the year 1950. From January 1942 to October 1945 
he was on leave of absence from the firm and was on active 
duty as an officer in the United States Navy. 

The firm’s expansion in the decade 1940-1950, discussed in 
the last chapter, was brought about by a combination of three 
principal factors: (1) the addition of key individuals; (2) the 
amalgamation of other firms; (3) the follow-up of historical 
business acquired in former years. Much new business has 
been brought in by the new partners. Some idea of their out- 
standing place in the community may be obtained from a 
brief sketch of each. 

First, Charles S. Garland, whose personality and character 
have added much to its prestige and whose efforts have greatly 
enhanced the effective operation of the business. His contri- 
bution cannot be adequately described by a mere recital of his 
numerous achievements nor by the many posts of responsi- 
bility and honor he has held. When he arrived in Baltimore in 
1939 he already must have absorbed the main features of the 
long record and steady spirit of the Brown firm. He is a director 
and member of the Executive Committee of Sharp & Dohme, 
Inc. Philadelphia, and of the Mercantile Trust Co. of Balti- 
more. He is a director of the Empire Trust Co. New York, of 
the Minnesota & Ontario Paper Co., Minneapolis, and of the © 
Canton Co. and Canton R. R. Co. Baltimore. From October 
1940 until June 1941 he served as Chief of the Financial Sec- 
tion of the United States Office of Production Management. 
He was president of the Investment Bankers Association of 
America for the years 1945-1946. He served as president of the 
Baltimore Association of Commerce in 1948 and 1949, and is 
currently a governor of the New York Stock Exchange. He is 
a member of the Executive Committee cf the Community 
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Chest and served as campaign chairman of the 1944 Baltimore 
War and Community Fund. He served as chairman of the 
Maryland War Finance Committee for the 7th War Loan. 
In 1949 he served as a member of the Mayor’s Advisory Com- 
mittee on the Budget and is currently a member of the Gov- 
ernor’s Tax Survey Commission. He is a trustee of the Johns 
Hopkins University and past president of the Board of 
Trustees of the Gilman Country School for Boys. 

Mr. F. Grainger Marburg is the son of the late Theodore 
Marburg, former United States Minister to Belgium. Mr. Mar- 
burg received his education at St. Paul’s School, Concord, 
N. H., Princeton University, and Oxford University. In 1924 
he entered the investment business in Baltimore where he 
has been continuously engaged ever since. He is a director of 
the Safe Deposit & Trust Co. of Baltimore, a trustee of the 
Johns Hopkins Hospital and the Peabody Institute, and a 
director of the Maryland Hospital Association. In 1922 he 
married Mary Hocking, of Baltimore, and they have five 
children—Mrs. E. Tileston Mudge III, Mrs. J. Stevenson 
Peck, Mrs. John T. Sadler, Miss Ann Cameron Marburg and 
William August Marburg. 

Mr. William J. Price 3rd was graduated from the Virginia 
Military Institute in 1921 and has been in the investment 
business since 1922. In 1923 he married Frances Robbins, of 
Argentina, and they have three children—William James 
Price 4th, Douglas Robbins Price, and Miss Dorsey Robbins 
Price. Mr. Price has served as president of the Bond Club 
of Baltimore and has been a governor of the Investment 
Bankers Association of America. He is a director of the 
Middle States Petroleum Corporation, the Maryland and 
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Pennsylvania Railroad, the Sommers Drug Stores Company, 
the Porcelain Enamel and Manufacturing Company and a 
trustee of the Church Home and Hospital. 

Mr. J. Creighton Riepe is the partner mainly responsible 
for the great growth of the firm’s municipal and tax-free bond 
business in recent years. He became manager of the Munici- 
pal Department of the firm in I941 and a partner in 1942. He 
has been an outstanding figure in the municipal bond business 
for many years and has a nation-wide reputation as an expert. 
Born in Maryland and educated in the public schools of 
Baltimore County and in business colleges, he entered the 
investment field in 1921. He joined the Union Trust Company 
of Maryland in 1928 as manager of investments, and became 
associated with W. W. Lanahan & Co. in 1933 as head of their 
Municipal Bond Department. He has served as chairman of 
the Southeastern Group in the Investment Bankers Associa- 
tion of America and as president of the Baltimore Bond Club. 
On December 31, 1949, he married Anne Follis of Baltimore. 
He has four sons by previous marriage—J. Creighton Riepe, 
Jr., George Mitchell Stump Riepe, John Thomas Riepe, and 
Charles H. K. Riepe. ; 

Mr. Yelverton E. Booker is the firm’s resident partner in 
Washington. He was born in Amelia County, Virginia, in 
1889. In 1916 he married Miss Cornelia Horsford Ellis, of 
Montgomery County, Virginia, who is a grandaughter of 
President John Tyler. His first job was with the International 
Banking Corporation as a runner. Later he tried his hand at 
journalism, and rose from reporter to financial editor of The 
Washington Post. In 1921 he resigned in order to enter the 
securities business. He is a former chairman of the Washing- 
ton Better Business Bureau, a former president of the Wash- 
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ington Stock Exchange, and a former governor of the Invest- 
ment Bankers Association of America and chairman of the 
Southern Group of that organization. He is treasurer of the 
Garfield Hospital and chairman of its finance committee. 
The most recent admission to the partnership is that of 
Mr. James McHenry, as of March 1, 1950. Mr. McHenry was 
born in the Green Spring Valley in 1899. He attended Mars- 
ton’s University School in Baltimore, and graduated from 
Yale University in 1920. He served in both World Wars. In 
the first World War, he was an artillery officer. In the second,. 
as an officer in the U. S. Marine Corps he saw service at 
Tarawa and Leyte. In 1932, he married Marjorie O. Keyser, 
the former Marjorie H. Ober, widow of W. McH. Keyser. 
They have two daughters—Joan McHenry and Marjorie H. 
McHenry. Mr. McHenry began business in the office of 
Munson Steamship Line, Baltimore. In 1921 he became asso- 
ciated with the Merchants National Bank. He left there in 
1926 to become president and director of the Morris Plan 
Bank of Baltimore. In 1930 he resigned and became vice 
president of the Continental Trust Company. In the same 
year, the Continental Trust was merged with the Maryland 
Trust Company and the Drovers and Mechanics National 
Bank under the name of the Maryland Trust Company. Mr. 
McHenry remained a vice president of that company until 
1950, when he resigned in order to become a partner of Alex. 
Brown & Sons. Mr. McHenry is a vice president and director 
of the Maryland Color Printing Company, Baltimore; a 
director of the Maryland Credit Finance Corporation, Eas- 
ton, Md.; a director of the Glyndon Bank, Glyndon, Md.; a 
director of Archer’s Laundry, Baltimore; a member of the 
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Board of Overseers of Goucher College; and was until recently 
a member of the Reserve City Bankers Association. 

The present partners during the past decade have main- 
tained the original and continuing tradition that the partners 
of Alex. Brown & Sons should be actively engaged in civic af- 
fairs. One or another of the partners is currently a director of 
The Baltimore Community Chest, the Red Cross, Johns Hop- 
kins University, Johns Hopkins Hospital, Gilman School, 
Church Home & Hospital, The Maryland Hospital Service 
(Blue Cross), Association of Commerce, Peabody Institute, 
Maryland Historical Society, Mayor’s Advisory Committee, 
Governor’s Tax Commission, Commission on Governmental 
Efficiency and Economy, Kernan Hospital, Union Memorial 
Hospital. 

It is also interesting to note that in each one of the four 
national associations which directly influence the investment 
banking business, a partner of Alex. Brown & Sons has been 
chosen to be a leader—not only in Baltimore and vicinity but 
nationally. Mr. B. Howell Griswold, Jr. was the first and or- 
ganizational chairman of the National Association of Security 
Dealers; Mr. Garland was president of the Investment Bankers 
Association in 1946 and is now a governor of the New York 
Stock Exchange; and Mr. Benjamin H. Griswold III is the 
current president of the Association of Stock Exchange Firms. 

The idea of team-work is by no means confined to the part- 
ners alone, but has permeated the whole staff. Three of the 
present partners—Alexander Brown Griswold, Benjamin H. 
Griswold, III and J. Creighton Riepe—were associated with 
the organization before they became partners. The partners 
regard the employees not only as the indispensable performers 
of the vital day to day business, but also as cooperative sources 
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of suggestion and inspiration for long term planning and 
policy making, and as personal friends. The heads of the 
various departments have, in most cases, been with the firm 
for a long period of years. Despite the dislocation of the war 
period, the turnover in personnel has been remarkably slight. 
The restoration of peace brought with it to the firm not only 
the welcome return of many employees who had been called 
to the colors, but also the recruitment of a number of active 
young men and women for whom the future in the firm holds 
good promise. The employees, both old and new, have shown 
a devotion and loyalty to the firm which is deeply appreciated 
by the partners. 

In a very old business house, such as Alex. Brown & Sons, 
there have been many partners and employees who have spent 
most of their adult life in the service of the firm. When death 
or old age has claimed some of them there have been others 
to step forward and take their place in the organization, so 
the tradition goes on. 

Mr. Walter N. Stromenger, formerly an Associate Partner 
of the firm, retired on December 31, 1940, after serving with 
the firm 32 years. He was an unusual judge of bonds and bond 
markets. Over a period of many years he traded in Federal 
Land Bank bonds throughout the country and in so doing 
developed a unique “telephone personality”. Many bond 
traders who had never met him personally will long remember 
his usually kind but sometimes caustic wit as transmitted by 
telephone. 

On January 6, 1950 Mr. Harry F. Swope, formerly an As- 
sociate Partner of the firm, died at his home in Baltimore. He 
had served with the firm for 38 years and was a specialist in 
high grade preferred and common stocks. For many years he 
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had been one of the most popular members of the investment 
banking fraternity in Baltimore. 

On May 13, 1949 Mr. Alexander Brown died at his home, 
“Mondawmin’’, on Liberty Heights Ave., Baltimore. He had 
retired as a partner of the firm in 1924. He was a great grand- 
son of the Alexander Brown who founded the firm in 1800 and 
was the grandfather of Alexander Brown Griswold and Ben- 
jamin H. Griswold, III, as well as the two limited partners, Mrs. 
McKenny W. Egerton and Mrs. L. McLane Fisher. Mr. 
Brown’s life spanned nearly a century. Although he had re- 
tired a quarter of a century ago, he never lost his personal 
interest in the firm’s affairs. Up to the time of his last illness 
he was fond of discussing business affairs with his grandsons 
and on more than one occasion his sound business judgment 
and advice were helpful to them. 

His death, in one sense, broke a link connecting the firm to 
a distant past. In a more important sense, however, the tradi- 
tions of integrity and usefulness built up over a period of six 
generations remain unaltered. Within the framework of these 
traditions the work of progress and expansion continues at a 
pace appropriate to modern times. 
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The chronology of Alex. Brown & Sons can be epitomized 

as follows: 

Established in Baltimore by ALEXANDER BROWN in 1800. 

His eldest son, WILLIAM, admitted as a partner in 1805. 

In 1809 GEORGE Brown, the second son, and Joun A. Brown, 
the third son, admitted as partners. 

In 1810 Witu1am went to England and opened the office now 
known as Brown, Shipley & Co. Limited. 

In 1811 James, the fourth son, admitted as a partner. 

In 1818 Joun A. went to Philadelphia and opened the office now — 
known as Brown Brothers Harriman & Co. 


In 1825 James went to New York and opened the office now 
known as Brown Brothers Harriman & Co. 

In 1834 ALEXANDER Brown died and was succeeded by GEORGE 
Brown as head of the Baltimore house. 

In 1859 GEORGE Brown died and was succeeded by his son, 
GEORGE STEWART Brown. 

In 1890 GEORGE STEWART Brown died and was succeeded by 
his son, ALEXANDER Brown of “Mondawmin’’. 

In 1924 ALEXANDER Brown of “Mondawmin’” retired and was 
succeeded as head of the firm by his son-in-law, B. HOWELL 
GRISWOLD, JR. | 

In 1946 B. HoweE.t GriswoLp, Jr., died and was succeeded 
by ALEXANDER Brown GRISWOLD as senior partner. 


The present partners are: 


sons of B. Howeti Gris- 
WOLD, JR., and grandsons of 
Benjamin H. Griswo tp III ALEXANDER Brown of 


“Mondawmin”’ 
CHARLES S. GARLAND , 


F. GRAINGER MARBURG 


ALEXANDER Brown GRISWOLD 


Wiiram J. PricE 3RD 
J. CREIGHTON RIEPE 
YELVERTON F.. BOOKER 


James McHEnry 
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